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CONVERSATION. 

Conversation is an exercise of the mind, in which its facul¬ 
ties are developed in speech. It is one of the links in that great 
chain, which connects mankind together, and exerts an influ¬ 
ence upon the social, moral and religious character. To con¬ 
verse well, requires a mind imbued with useful and elegant know¬ 
ledge, a union of spirit and modesty, and a faculty of introducing 
these qualities and acquirements, in such a manner that they 
may be both entertaining and improving to others. In conver¬ 
sation we should never aim at a display of our own talents. 
Some persons imagine they show their knowledge to the 
best advantage, by making frequent quotations from books and 
authors. These soon become tiresome and uninteresting, es¬ 
pecially if they are, as is often, unconnected with the subject 
under discussion. But an appropriate selection of remarks, 
which are applicable to the point, is not only a medium for 
communicating information, but gives an additional interest to 
the conversation. 

There are some persons who possess a happy faculty of dis¬ 
covering the talents of others, and a generous candor in draw¬ 
ing them out into notice, thus enabling them to take that part 
in conversation, to which their knowledge entitles them. This 
is a disposition highly valuable, and should be cultivated. 
Another spirit which often prevails, and which is directly op¬ 
posite of this, is a tendency to dwell on the failings of others, 
and excite mirth at their expense. Wit is often indulged in 
this manner, but it should be remembered that this is a danger¬ 
ous weapon in conversation, and when its use is ill-timed, it 
loses its fascination; and although it may be admired and ap¬ 
plauded for the instant, upon reflection, it will excite wonder, 
that any thing could have amused at the dearly bought price of 
another’s happiness. 

A tendency to add or diminish from the truth of what is said, 
is equally pernicious. But there are many persons who do 
this to embellish some story which they wish to relate to their 
own advantage. This may not always result from an intention- 
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al design to deceive or injure others, but often from mere levity 
and thoughtlessness, and having imbibed the dangerous notion 
that it is a small matter, and therefore perfectly indifferent 
whether the truth is told about it or not. But life is made up 
of little events, and there should be great caution to prevent 
the foundation of a habit which, in afterlife, may be productive 
of the worst consequences. 

It should be understood, as a general rule in conversation, 
never to deviate from truth. It is often said, that there are 
many cases in which it is impossible to retain both our veracity 
and politeness—that we are sometimes placed in situations in 
which we cannot properly disclose the truth, and are often ask¬ 
ed impertinent questions to which we do not wish to reply. 
But there are various ways in which such attacks may be avoid¬ 
ed, and such curiosity repressed, without a sacrifice of truth. 
Some ladies, who were very inquisitive respecting the affairs of 
their neighbors, had long been desirous to ascertain the age of 
a gentleman of their acquaintance, a clergyman of no certain 
number of years, and had laid their plan for an assault accordingly. 
The next time they met, the subject was introduced by one of 
them asking him, if he knew how old Bishop C. was ? Suppos¬ 
ing that this was only a prelude to some attack upon himself, 
he replied, k Indeed, madam, I never had the impertinence to 
ask him.’ This effectually silenced the ladies, and they were 
left to lament the defeat of their schemes, while the clergyman, 
without any sacrifice of politeness, preserved his veracity, and 
at the same time taught them a useful lesson. 

The conversation of females has been too much characterized 
as light and trifling, and as directed merely to frivolous and un¬ 
important matters; but recent improvements in education, it is 
hoped, will free them from this reproach. At the same time, 
they need not banish the expression of the warm and gentle feel¬ 
ings of the heart, and those sentiments of morality and religion, 
which are the ornaments of conversation, and for the ab¬ 
sence of which, no knowledge can compensate. • 

Conversation, if properly conducted, may be made subser¬ 
vient to many useful purposes. It serves not only as a medium of 
information and instruction, but also as a solace and relaxation. 
How often are our sorrows alleviated by the consoling voice of 
friendship, and our minds instructed upon many subjects, of 
which we should otherwise have remained in ignorance. Ima- 
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gine ourselves deprived of that faculty by which we hold 
communion with each other, and how dark and cheerless would 
be the path of life. How many precious thoughts, how many 
useful and brilliant acquirements, would he hidden from the world! 
The motives of conduct would be misunderstood, and the curious 
machine of human existence, which moves on with so much order 
and regularity, might be interrupted and broken. Books are 
read and appreciated*, but the knowledge acquired from them may 
be better developed in conversation. It is then that the slum¬ 
bering energies of the mind are aroused, and the intellectual fac¬ 
ulties expanded. 

Although conversation is justly considered as the charm of 
social life, and the soother of many of our hours of sorrow, 
yet one chief aim in pursuing it, should be to gain instruction 
and improvement. For this reason, we should value the so¬ 
ciety of those wiser than ourselves, and endeavor to learn 
something valuable in every company. It is an ancient but ex¬ 
cellent maxim, ‘ Although a too great eagerness to propose ques¬ 
tions is impertinent, a person may politely take all proper oppor¬ 
tunities to inquire for farther information upon any subject un¬ 
der discussion.’ The wise are always willing to instruct the 
humble and ignorant. Many who have never gone beyond the 
limits of their own fireside, by conversing with persons of learn¬ 
ing, have acquired a knowledge of other countries and other 
people, which has tended to enlarge their minds, and free them 
from many errors and prejudices, they might have imbibed in 
their narrow sphere. It is for this reason, that travellers who 
have enjoyed extensive opportunities of conversing with persons 
of different countries, and various opinions, are generally liber¬ 
al and enlightened in their views. While enjoying the pleasure 
derived from social intercourse, we may, at the same time, be 
obtaining much valuable knowledge, which will be rendered more 
interesting from the manner in which it is acquired ; and if we 
endeavor to avoid those follies which render conversation less 
useful and agreeable, and to make those acquisitions which ren¬ 
der it entertaining and improving, in our present state of ex¬ 
istence, we may at the same time, if our hearts are purified 
from earthly affections, be thus better prepared for a dwelling 
in that sphere, where we may hold communion with angels, and 
the ‘ spirits of the just made perfect,’ throughout the ceaseless 
ages of eternity. Elizabeth. 
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ELLEN MAY. 

Every one who has passed through the quiet village, which 
was Ellen’s home, will recognise, in my descriptions, its promi¬ 
nent features. The lofty mountain, leaned, and smoothed down 
its northern declivity, by an immense slide of trees, earth and 
stones, which happened there a few years since; the broad, 
rapid river, crossing the town diagonally, from west to east; 
the towering ridge of freestone, which extends along its south¬ 
ern border, and the long range of white-washed cottages, which 
skirts the northern—interrupted, now and then, by a stately, 
baronial-looking mansion, shut in by heavy elms, or branching 
oaks. 

One of these castles belonged to Ellen’s parents. It was ele¬ 
gant, and aristocratic in appearance, as were its occupants in 
character. The long avenue which conducted to it, was close¬ 
ly shaded by large trees, and the porch was supported by doric 
columns, which, in summer, were buried with flowering honey- 
uckles, of most luxuriant growth. 

Ellen was the youngest, and only surviving, of four daugh¬ 
ters. She grew up like a beautiful flower, within the shadow of 
those ancient trees—as sweet and artless a creature, as the heart 
coaid imagine. Her parents had wealth, education, and good 
taste. They gave to their little daughter every advantage which 
could be procured for her; and, with her books, drawing, mu¬ 
sic, and visiting the poor with her mother, her time passed 
swifdy and happily away, until the death of that kind parent— 
the first affliction which dimmed her blue eyes with tears. How 
dark a cloud is that which death draws over the little circle of 
a retired family! 

Ellen had a cousin, three years older than herself—George 
Granville May. He was an orphan, and poor. Through the gen¬ 
erosity of her father, he was receiving his education, at the col¬ 
lege, in an adjoining town. He came home to attend the death¬ 
bed of his aunt—to follow her to the grave—and to mingle his 
tears, with those of the beloved friends she had left. On the night 
before he returned to his college, he walked with Ellen beside 
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the river. They talked of their departed friend, and repeated 
her dying admonition to them, resolving that her God should 
be their God, and that while they lived, they would confide in 
her Savior, and follow his example. A resolution which secur¬ 
ed to them a consolation in the troubles, which afterwards dark¬ 
ened their lives for a time. 

‘ Do not he making yourself unhappy, Ellen,* said George, 
anxiously, as he was leaving her, ‘ I will spend all my sabbaths 
with you now, as my uncle has requested me to do, and per¬ 
haps, by and by, I may bring my friend, Harry March, with 
me, if your father is willing. He is, I think, decidedly the 
first scholar in our class, though he is usually called the sec¬ 
ond.’ This was true, for George was the first— 1 He has lost 
his mother too, though it was some time since, but he looks at 
her picture every day, and never ceases to mourn for her.* 

‘ As 1 shall never cease to mourn for mine,’ said Ellen. 

HARRY MARCH. 

This young scholar, the son of an exceedingly plain, and al¬ 
most illiterate man, an honest, hard-working tailor, was a tall, 
princely-looking youth, with a high, open brow, and a clear 
black eye, from the refulgence of which, one would almost 
shrink. His intellectual powers were such, as to bring him in¬ 
to notice, directly after his admission to the college ; and his 
manly and generous temper, secured for him the good opinion 
which his personal advantages had gained. 

‘ You shall have the best learning that money can give you, 
Harry,’ said his kind father; ‘ but after you’ve gained it, you 
must come back and take up my trade, for I am convinced that 
its one of the best in the world.’ 

‘ But, father,’ cried Harry, earnestly, ‘ I would very much 
rather be a lawyer, like William Bacon’s father. It’s very res¬ 
pectable, and—’ 

‘ And so,* replied his father, ‘ is tailoring respectable, if it is 
honestly and faithfully done; and it is a business more to be 
depended on than the law. If times are hard, people will 
do without law, or with a very little, but they must have 
clothes, at all times. I’ll not stand,’ added he, observing Har¬ 
ry’s look of disappointment, and mortification, ‘I’ll not stand 
about your working with your own fingers, as I have done, see¬ 
ing you have been so differently educated; but you must over- 
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see the whole establishment, and that will take up all your time, 
for it’s getting pretty large already, quite too large for me; for I 
find I am getting old, and losing my strength—1 want a younger 
and stronger arm to help me.’ 

These last words melted down Harry’s opposition to hii 
father’s will. The tears started as he gazed for a moment on 
his wrinkled forehead, and, grasping his hard band, he promised 
to fulfil his wishes implicitly. The old man was satisfied, and 
in the happiness of a light conscience, Harry forgot his wounded 
‘ If,’ said lie, mentally, ‘ I can perform my duty to my 
r, and render him happy—if I can rise above my class¬ 
mates at college, and bear away the first honors—if 1 can es¬ 
tablish a character for intelligence and honorable conduct, I will 
not care if 1 am* tinker. In a republican country, at least, ev¬ 
ery honest employment must be respectable.’ 

With such reflections, Harry left his home for the distant 
town where his education was to be completed. He entered 
upon his studies with the determination that no one should rise 
above him, in tbe scale of merit. Every morning sun found 
him up and prepared to commence his lessons; and every eve¬ 
ning, as it faded into night, left him still lingering with his books. 
Tbe result of his diligent habits was, that he succeeded in ren¬ 
dering himself distinguished, but not in gaining the first honors. 
There was one boy, two years younger than himself, whose 
progress he could not, by any means, equal. All the residue 
of his class were far behind him. 

The first impulse of Harry’s heart was, to regard haughtily, 
and enviously, the one whose brilliant powers of mind so far 
eclipsed his own; and when he found his most diligent efforts 
all ineffectual to place him highest, he felt, for the time, that be 
could not submit to such a thing. He had never dreamed of a 
disappointment. True, he was the acknowledged second in 
the class, far beyond his class-mates, and but little inferior to 
the first. Yet still, his proud hopes bad not been realized. ‘ I 
am to be a tailor,’ said he, ‘ and I shall need this consolation, 
that l have been the first scholar in my class.’ When, howev¬ 
er, he learned that George May was an orphan, destitute of all, 
but a noble heart and a brilliant name, his proud feelings gave 
way, and he extended to him frankly, ‘ the generous hand of 
friendship,’ no longer envying the grand eminence be bad at- 
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tained, but rejoicing in all the praise which was bestowed on 
him, more than if he himself had received it. 

THE INTRODUCTION. 

It was in his junior year that George May presented his 
friend to his beautiful cousin. Ellen was now fifteen—George 
had loved her tenderly, from his childhood, and whenever the 
idea of wife had crossed his boyish fancy, his thoughts had im¬ 
mediately reverted to her, as the only one, who could, by any 
possibility, in future time receive that title from him. She 
loved him too, as he was very well aware, and he never dream¬ 
ed that she could love another better. He had never known a 
rival, and never expected to find one. He knew that he was 
poor, but Ellen cared nothing for wealthy He was tall and 
handsome, with dark blue eyes, shaded by heavy lashes, and 
soft chesnut hair, like his cousin’s, curling naturally, as did hers. 
His manners were frank and independent, and he was the first 
scholar in his class—what had he to fear from a rival ? 

Ellen had never talked or thought much of matrimony. She 
had read very few novels. She still considered herself as a 
child, simply supposing that whenever she grew up, she would, 
perhaps, have a wedding, and a new house, as others did. She 
had never seen a wedding, but had heard one described, and 
knew that it differs from a funeral in these respects, that they 
wear white instead of black, and that there is no dead person 
present. She loved her cousin dearly, and thought him very 
obliging to bring his friend to visit her, as she had seen very 
lew young people, having rarely been out of her parents’ sight. 
She had learned every thing from ladies, and never had a mas¬ 
ter in her life. She was not acquainted with any young gen¬ 
tleman, excepting her cousin George, and two of their neigh¬ 
bor’s sons, whom she disliked for the roughness of their man¬ 
ners. So George stood alone in his cousin’s affections, until 
he brought his handsome friend to see her. 

Harry and George arrived sooner than they were expected, 
and the latter forgot to rap as he might have done when he 
came with a stranger. Ellen was singing a sad air for her fa¬ 
ther, to the accompaniment of her piano. Her father arose and 
received the young gentleman with stately courtesy; but his 
daughter, quite abashed by the piercing eye and martial whis¬ 
kers of the stranger, forgot that any thing was required of her- 
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self, and retreated to the farther side of the piano, never ven¬ 
turing to lift her eyes when the gendeman was presented to her, 
but only dropping a slight courtesy, and saying never a word. 

She did not find courage to say any thing, except in answer 
to direct questions, that evening. She, however, played to 
him with quivering fingers, and sung with a trembling voice. 
At George’s request, she showed him her drawings, and her 
sketches of the beautiful scenery of her native village; and 
though she was too bashful to say one word, Harry left her with 
the impression, as he afterwards told George, that she was the 
loveliest and most intellectual little creature he ever had seen. 

‘ And how do you like my friend, Ellen ? ’ said George, the 
next time they met. 

4 Oh, I do not know, I was so afraid of him. He is very 
splendid, 1 am sure—but 1 do not know whether 1 like him 
much. ’ 

4 You will like him,’ returned George, ‘ when you find how 
good and generous he is—and such a magnificent scholar loo— 
I can assure you, he is the admiration of all his acquaintance.’ 

4 Perhaps I shall like him,’ said Ellen, carelessly; 4 indeed I 
do a little now, but he looks so fierce in his whiskers, that I do 
not dare to speak to him.’ 

‘Those whiskers are very much admired,’ said George, ‘I 
wish I had them.’ 

4 They are not half so pretty as pussy’s,’ said Ellen, affection¬ 
ately caressing the cat, who looked up gratefully in her face, as 
if she fully appreciated the compliment. 

THE TRIAL OF FRIENDSHIP. 

The next time George brought his friend home with him, 
was on a beautiful autumn evening. The summer heats were 
passed, and the winter chills not yet come. The air was mild 
and serene. They went out upon the river, and while the full 
moon looked brightly down upon them, they gave their little 
bark to the current, and Ellen lent her sweet voice to the ac¬ 
companiment of Harry’s flute and George’s violin. It was an 
hour of romance—of magical sweetness: oh how few such 
hours diversify the landscape of life. 

When the strain had passed, all joined in speaking of the 
beautv of the night, and the delightful effect of the reverbera¬ 
tion from the heavy woods which overhung the river. Ellen, 
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only, was silent—not wholly as before, from bashfulness, but 
from a new and deep admiration of the princely creature who 
sat before her—one more beautiful in person, and more elegant 
in manners, than she had ever seen, or even imagined. Harry 
had always attended the best schools, where his superb exterior 
had brought him into notice; his manly and generous temper, 
had gained him esteem, and bis brilliant talents commanded 
the homage of his class-mates. George had always been sen¬ 
sible of his friend’s advantages, both natural and acquired; but 
feeling himself in every respect his equal, if not his superior, 
he never even dreamed that he might supplant him in the affec¬ 
tions of his dearest object on earth. 

He had been engaged in a conversation with his uncle and 
Harry, when his eye suddenly rested on Ellen, and he caught 
the expression of her countenance—an expression as beautiful 
and animated, as it was new. She was looking at Harry, and, 
judging from her face alone, one would have thought she was 
gazing at an angel. George looked at her with wonder—‘ How 
beautiful she is, to-night,’ thought he—‘ and she begins to ap¬ 
preciate my friend.’ Suddenly the idea crossed his mind— 
‘ What if she should finally prefer him to me ? ’—It came with 
a chill to his heart. He rubbed his hand violently across his 
brow, to repel the thought of jealousy, which, however, return¬ 
ed again, when he saw Ellen’s lighted eye still fixed on his 
friend; and, following it to its object, he wondered not that she 
should be attracted by one so different from all she had ever 
seen. 

4 1 will not bring him here so often,’ thought he ; ‘I cannot 
afford to lose the loveliest and sweetest of earthly treasures. I 
have been very foolish—I have trusted too, to my powers of 
pleasing—I will not ask him here so often.’ 

His precaution came too late. Mr. May shook hands with 
Harry, at parting, and cordially invited him to visit at his house 
as often as he could make it pleasant to himself, which offer 
Hairy very gratefully accepted, saying that be was so far from 
all his friends, that he would value highly the privilege of visit¬ 
ing him. 

From this time, Harry was a constant guest at Mr. May’s, 
and George had the mortification to perceive, that, as Ellen’s 
diffidence wore away, she became exceedingly frank, and even 
affectionate towards his friend. He, from the commencement 
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of their acquaintance, had been delighted with her; and she, 
now, seemed fully to reciprocate his kind regards. The blush 
deepened on her cheek when he came, and the tear started in 
her eye whenever he went away. ‘ She never loved me so,’ 
thought George. Her manner towards him was unchanged, 
and her feelings were the same, for she knew not how to dis¬ 
semble; but her heart was given to his friend. 

It is probable that if she had not seen Harry so soon, she 
would, in time, have become entirely attached to George, who 
was, in every respect, as noble in mind and person as Harry. 
She had always seen him, always loved him, and believed him 
the finest boy she had ever seen. She would, eventually, have 
loved him with all her heart, and then she would not have been 
attracted by a beautiful stranger: but George introduced his 
friend too soon. He had not secured her afiections, and they 
were taken by surprise. It was now too late to be taking pre¬ 
cautions against the robber. The jewel was gone. 

George could not quarrel with his friend, for he knew that 
Harry was as ignorant of his attachment to Ellen, as was she 
herself. There was no one to blame, and no cause for com¬ 
plaint, even if his proud heart could have stooped to such a 
thing. But his fate was sealed—his earthly treasure lost: what 
availed it to him that he was the pride and envy of his class ? 
The one, for whose sake he had given his days and nights to 
laborious study—to gain whose affections, he had diligently 
sought, by all possible efforts to render himself good and esti¬ 
mable, was the prize of his favored inferior. His heart rebelled 
against his stern destiny, and the despair which leads to sin and 
degradation was gathering over his spirit. Here it was, in the 
crisis of his fate, that religious principles came to his aid, and 
saved him. ‘ I can never be happy in this world,’ said he, 
‘but I will be honorable, good, and usefnl. I will seek the hap¬ 
piness of all within the sphere of my influence. I shall always 
be sad, but I will not be misanthropic. This attachment, so fa¬ 
tal to my peace, I cannot break; but I will see that the two no¬ 
ble beings, which it binds together, be not, in any way which I 
can prevent, grieved or crossed.’ 

A FRIEND IN NEED. 

Time passed. The senior year was completed, and, before 
departing to his distant home, Harry came to solicit of Mr. 
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May, the hand of his daughter. Mr. May received the propo¬ 
sal with great kindness, and told the young man he should be 
proud of an alliance with him. Suddenly Harry retreated a 
few steps, while the blood rushed to his brow. He knew that 
the gentleman was excessively aristocratic in his notions, and 
had an anti-republican horror of all mechanical employments. 
He felt that the time was now arrived when he must tell him of 
his destination in life—of which he had never yet prevailed on 
himself to inform him ; but his lips trembled and he could not 
speak. Mr. May was astonished at his emotion, and inquired 
the cause of it. With a strong effort, Harry brought himself to 
tell him that he must now quit his studies, and enter upon an 
employment which was not altogether to his taste and wishes. 
It was his father’s will. 

Mr. May was startled : he hesitated a few moments, and 
then said, with considerable emphasis, 4 Your father must be 
persuaded, and you shall study the law with me.’ 

‘ It was my very request to my father,’ replied Harry, ‘ that I 
might study the law ; but his heart is set upon my following his 
trade. He is an old man, and in infirm health. He is a kind 
father, and thinks it is best for me. Should I refuse to fulfil his 
wishes, it would break his heart, and I should follow his gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave.’ 

Mr. May looked earnestly at him : he saw that he was de¬ 
termined ; and, turning silently away, he walked the room in 
great and evident perplexity of mind ; then suddenly returning to 
Harry, and taking his irnnd respectfully—‘ You are a brave and 
noble spirited young man,’ said he, and I shall always be proud of 
your friendship, in whatever situation your sense of duty may 
lead you to place yourself—but,’—here he hesitated, and averted 
his face, ‘ my daughter will marry, if any, a professional man, 
probably one of my own profession—I shall soon wish to leave 
it, and the young man who shall take my place, will do so with 
a flattering prospect of success. I am heartily sorry for your 
destination, both on my own account, and my daughter’s,’ ad¬ 
ded he, on observing the change in Harry’s countenance—the 
ghastly paleness—the lips tightly compressed. It was the bit¬ 
ter struggle of the spirit determined upon the right course, 
against the affections which were firmly drawing him towards 
the wrong. Harry could not speak; he bowed and left the 
room. 
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Ellen was in her own chamber, awaiting, with a beating heart, 
the result of a conversation, which, she doubted not, was to 
terminate favorably to her happiness. 4 I cannot speak to her 
now,’ thought Harry, as he opened the hall-door. Upon the 
steps, he met George, returning from a solitary walk, thinking 
himself the saddest wretch under the blue heaven. 4 Gracious,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ Harr}', how pale you are—what has happened ? ’ 

4 Come down with me to the water, and 1 will tell you all,’ 
said Harry. 

They walked down to the woody bank of the river, with 
hurried steps and not speaking a word. ‘ For goodness’ sake 
tell me now, at once,’ cried George; 4 1 can bear your looks of 
despair no longer. ’ Harry threw his arms around his neck, and 
burst into tears. George wept too, for he was deeply affected 
by the appearance of a sorrow greater than his own. 

‘ I am a miserable wretch,’ said Harry, 4 1 have been living 
in an elysium of beautiful anticipations, which are now forever 
crushed. 1 have asked Ellen of her father, and he has rejected 
me, because I am to be a tailor.’ 

4 You shall not be a tailor, indeed, you shall be a lawyer, and 
we will study together,’ said George. 4 Impossible,’ replied 
Harry,— 4 my father is a tailor. It is his determination that I 
should follow his business—1 have consented, and I shall not re¬ 
cede from my promise—my destiny is fixed.’ 

George perceived at once, from the expression of his face, 
that he was not to be dissuaded from his resolution. 4 Then,’ 
he exclaimed, 4 my uncle’s prejudices shall yield, indeed they 
shall—Ellen does not care what business you may choose. 
She loves you sincerely, and always will. Her happiness 
shall never be sacrificed to her father’s pride. Wait here, I 
will see my uncle.’ He hastily left him, and returned home. 

4 1 wish I had not suffered him to go,’ thought Harry, the 
moment he was out of sight— 4 1 never will marry the daughter 
of a man who despises me, merely on account of my occupa¬ 
tion—an occupation which I take upon compulsion.’ 

While Ellen was impatiently awaiting the result of the con¬ 
ference, in the drawing-room, she heard the hall-door open, and 
ran to the window to see who could be going away. She saw 
Harry and George passing down the avenue in very great haste, 
and an apprehension of some undefined evil, came over her 
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mind. She ran down stairs—her father was hurriedly pacing 
the room. 

‘ Father,’ cried she, ‘ where are George and Harry gone ? ’ 
A single glance at her anxious face, assured him that conceal¬ 
ment would be useless. Drawing her gently toward the sofa, 
and placing her beside him, he said, in as kind a tone as possi¬ 
ble—‘ My dear Ellen, you are quite too young to think of mat¬ 
rimony ; but, this morning an offer was made to me, for your 
hand—I think it possible that it was made with your knowledge/ 
Ellen looked down with swimming eyes and burning cheeks— 
‘Very well,* continued her father, ‘i am not going to blame 
you, Ellen; you are a good girl, and would not, knowingly, 
propose any thing offensive to me. I respect Mr. March—I 
shall always remain his friend—I have, however,’ he added, 
hesitatingly, for he saw how the crimson was fading away from 
his daughter’s cheek, ‘ rejected him, because I wish my daugh¬ 
ter to marry, if any one, a professional man. Mr. March is to 
be a tailor.’ 

‘ He is gone, then,’—cried Ellen, sinking back on the sofa, 
in utter bewilderment of grief. Suddenly a hasty step was 
heard in the hall. Ellen flew to see if Harry had returned, 
but it was George. She was retiring, but his look of affection¬ 
ate pity recalled her. She took his hand, and would have told 
him her trouble.—‘ I know it all, dear Ellen,’ said he, * do not 
trouble yourself about it—I can persuade my uncle, I am sure.’ 

‘You are my true friend, George,’ cried Ellen; and, throwing 
her arms round his neck, she kissed him, as she used to do 
when she was a little girl, forgetting that she was almost seven¬ 
teen : then recollecting herself, she ran lightly up to her room 
to await the result of the second negociation. 

George’s earnest look at once convinced his uncle that there 
was a fourth person in the secret. 

‘Well, George,’ said he, ‘I have had a very unpleasant in¬ 
terview with Harry, and a still more painful one with my 
daughter. I believe 1 have done right; but the young people 
seem to take it very much to heart. What do you think of it, 
George ? ’ 

‘ Why, sir, if you will allow me to express my opinion, I 
consider Harry March as altogether the finest young man I 
have ever known. In whatever occupation he may feel it his 
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duty to engage, he will show himself a gentleman, and a man of 
honor—he will be distinguished and respected.’ 

‘ I have no doubt,’ returned Mr. May, ‘ but he will be a dis¬ 
tinguished and respectable tailor; but my daughter must look 
higher.’ Then, approaching George, and lowering his voice, 
he added—‘ Your cousin has always seemed to love you, 
George, and 1 think you are as much attached to her as Harry 
can be. If he were away, I have no doubt she would soon for¬ 
get him, for she is very young; and I know of no one whom I 
should choose for a son-in-law, in preference to yourself.’ 

George looked down and was silent. There was a momen¬ 
tary struggle between his affection and his good principles ; but 
the latter, strengthened by former victories, gained the prece¬ 
dence. He raised his head with a manly dignity, and replied, 
‘ I thank you, my dear sir, for your good opinion. I should be 
happy, if, indeed, 1 might possess Ellen’s affections; but I can 
never marry a wife without a heart. Hers, I know, is forever 
devoted to Harry March. He is, in every respect, worthy of 
her; and, sir, in this republican country, every honest employ¬ 
ment is honorable, if it is in the hands of an honorable man. It 
is to an honorable man, and a tme gentleman, that your daugh¬ 
ter has given her affections, and I believe it will be her ruin if 
they ^re crossed. If he were a man of irreligious habits, vulgar 
manners, or even of inferior abilities, I would steadily oppose 
him in his attempt to gain my cousin’s heart; but when only a 
single objection can be made to him, and that merely the 
somewhat ungenteel, but certainly honest and productive busi¬ 
ness he has determined to follow,—I fear, sir, you may forever 
regret that you have repelled him from you. Even the circum¬ 
stance of his relinquishing the profession upon which he had 
set his heart, and submitting to follow the one least agreeable 
to his wishes, for the sake of his kind but ignorant father, is ex¬ 
ceedingly creditable to his good principles and feelings. Who¬ 
ever knows him, will know these circumstances, and no one 
will esteem him the less, because he is a laboring, instead of a 
professional gendeman. Besides, sir, his father is very old and 
infirm; he has had a second stroke of paralysis, as I am told, and 
it is possible, that at some future time, his son may find himself 
at liberty to follow some occupation more agreeable to his 
taste.’ ' 

This last argument, which George felt very sorry to be oblig- 
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ed to resort to, was the most effectual of all, and Mr. May con¬ 
sented to take the subject into consideration. After pacing the 
room alone for an hour more, he wrote a note to Harry, saying 
that he had thought more of the subject, and concluded that he 
could not better secure his daughter's happiness, than by giv¬ 
ing her to so estimable a person ; observing that he cherished a 
strong hope that he might yet find himself at liberty to study 
the law, at some future time.’ 

* Heaven grant that 1 may,’ cried Harry, as he laid down the 
note, and threw himself on his knees, to thank God for this un¬ 
expected light upon his prospects. 

AVhen George came to congratulate him, he embraced him 
vm the deepest gratitude, saying that he should ever feel in¬ 
debted to him for whatever of happiness he might enjoy in this 
world. He little knew how sad a spirit was hidden by the 
smile with which his friend wished him joy. 

And Ellen—her thankfulness was only spoken by tears, but it 
was not, therefore, the less affecting. 

CHANGES. 

In a few days after these events, Harry received a letter, 
saying that his father had had another and more severe attack of 
palsy, and that, if his son wished to speak to him before his 
death, he must come immediately. Harry departed, and rode 
day and night, until he reached his home. 

* Now,’ thought Mr. May, will arrive the hour of Harry’s 
deliverance : but it was not to be so. 

Mr. March was evidently drawing near to his end, when his 
son arrived. He slowly opened his eyes, when told that his 
son was come, and faintly articulated, ‘ My good boy, you’ll 
keep your promise to your poor father.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied Harry, in a voice almost choked by emo¬ 
tion. Even if he had stoutly refused to comply with his wish¬ 
es until that hour, he could not then have denied him ; although 
if his father’s mind had remained uninjured, he would have 
readily perceived that it would not be well for his son to enter 
upon an employment, to which he was so averse—entirely ig¬ 
norant of it as he was, and without any counsellor or guide. 

It was a last hope, that Harry had been so fondly cherishing ; 
for his father, grasping his hand, looked up gratefullv in his 
face, and expired. His destination in life was now fixed, for 
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his slightest promise was as binding as if it had been made upon 
the perdition of his soul. 

It was a few months after this that Harry was married, and 
Ellen left her affectionate parent, and her quiet village home, 
for the ceremony and the bustle of the city. Beautiful and 
happy, and seventeen, the long vista of the future presented 
nothing to her anticipation, but pure felicity—unbroken—un¬ 
troubled. 

George had never entirely recovered his spirits, since the 
loss of his early love; and now he became suddenly possessed 
by an utter weariness of study, and a desire to travel, so strong 
that his uncle thought it best to furnish him with the means*! 
visiting foreign countries. He bade farewell to his native lam, 
and embarked for France. 

Harry found his new occupation excessively irksome; and 
although he tried honestly to fulfil its duties, it is not surprising 
that he should have had small profits, and frequent losses. 
Whenever he could conscientiously leave his store for his be¬ 
loved studies, and the society of his sweet young wife, he was 
perfectly happy. The residue of his time passed wearily 
enough ; but he had the consolation that he was doing what he 
regarded as his duty, without which, he could, in no situation 
in life, have been contented even. 

Within two years after Ellen’s marriage, her father was at¬ 
tacked by a violent fever. There was real distress and anxiety 
in his household, for he was sincerely beloved by his old ser¬ 
vants. All were thinking only of what they might do to restore 
their master; and in the hurry and bustle of attending him, the 
house took fire, and burnt to the ground, there being no engine 
in the village. The excitement and fatigue of removing the in¬ 
valid, increased his malady, and he lived but a week. There 
had been no insurance, and nothing of consequence was saved 
from the flames. The stately mansion, and the proud master 
were suddenly swept away from the face of the earth. Many 
tears were shed—but what avails sorrow ? To the dead, noth¬ 
ing. 

Before this heavy cloud had passed away, another of deeper 
tinge overshadowed the bright blue of Ellen’s mental horizon. 
The scarlet fever spread through the city, carrying consterna¬ 
tion and death with it. Ellen and the little George Henry 
were severely ill. Harry watched by them with unreposing 
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solicitude, and continual prayer to Heaven for their restoration. 
He felt that all which rendered life dear was in peril. They be¬ 
gan to recover, and deep was the joy and the gratitude which 
swelled his he#t. It was now Ellen’s turn to be an anxious 
watcher by the bed of suffering. Her husband was attacked by 
the same frightful malady, and, already enfeebled as he was by 
excessive exertion and fatigue, he fell an easy prey to its pow¬ 
er ; and Ellen was left a lonely and heart-broken widow. 

We may talk and write about death with calmness; but it is a 
fearful thing when it really comes—closing forever the eyes 
which have often beamed on us in tenderness unutterable; 

* ng forever the voice whose melody thrilled the deepest 
ds of our affections. Oh there is a woe in it, which may 
only be felt—it may not be told. 

Ellen had lived retiredly with her husband, and made very 
few acquaintances—none which she particularly valued. Har¬ 
ry was proud, and as he could not associate with the very first 
class, he chose to have very few associates. While her hus¬ 
band lived, Ellen cared not for other friends; but now, she 
would have been glad of them. She felt herself alone in the 
world, and only her confidence in Heaven preserved her from 
despair. For a time she was exceedingly melancholy, and 
seemingly indifferent to every thing except her feeble little boy, 
and the memory of his lost father. 

The prospect of a new calamity awakened her from her stu¬ 
por. Bereavement and loneliness she had already felt, but pov¬ 
erty was an evil of which she had never dreamed. 

It was found, upon the settlement of her husband's affairs, 
that there was very little property remaining: there was suffi¬ 
cient to educate the little son, but not enough to sup)>ort his 
mother also. This was an unlooked-for difficulty; and when 
Ellen thought of her beautiful boy, she felt that she would rather 
live in the most humble retirement and even labor for her own 
maintenance, than suffer her dearest child to grow up in igno¬ 
rance, and destitute of the advantages which contributed to ren¬ 
der his father so distinguished in his early youth. 

Resolved to do something for her own support, and not to 
he indebted for either her own, or her son’s maintenance, El¬ 
len wrote to her old nurse, who lived in a neighboring town, to 
know if she could probably obtain employment there, as a 
teacher of music, drawing, and other elegant accomplishments, 
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of which she was mistress. The nurse returned answer that in¬ 
quiry was then being made, in that place, for a teacher of those 
branches, and that she would, probably, find ample encourage¬ 
ment, should she offer her services for that purpose. She sent 
her the names of the committee who were appointed to engage 
an instructress, adding, that, ( if Miss Ellen would come, she 
would do all in her power, to make her contented. She would 
take care of the little boy, and do every thing else she could to 
assist her. She was sure she could never repay the kindness 
she had received from Ellen’s mother, who had considered her 
distress when she was a lone woman, with four children on her 
hands, helped her to the neat little house in which she was tflfc 
living, assisted her to furnish it, and found employment for hw, 
by means of which she could support her little family. What¬ 
ever she could do for the daughter of her best friend, would 
be little enough. She had a nice spare room, to which Miss 
Ellen should be heartily welcome; and she hoped that, after 
removing from the noisy, dusty city, to the pleasant, quiet vil¬ 
lage, she would find herself wonderfully better, in health and 
spirits.’ 

Thus encouraged, Ellen wrote to the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee, giving him suitable references, in regard to her charac¬ 
ter and acquirements; and, in a very short time, her mind was 
set at rest by a favorable reply. 

With a heavy heart, our young widow resolved on the dispo¬ 
sal of her paintings, her beautiful furniture, and every thing, 
excepting her piano, and a few articles which were absolutely 
necessarv in her new situation. 

She was little more than nineteen, and the infant Harry bad 
completed his first year, when they left their elegant home for 
nurse Kil burn’s humble cottage. It was a melancholy change 
for one who never had known aught but affluence and ease. 
She was engaging in a most laborious and irksome occupation, 
for the procuring of her daily bread; but with streaming eyes, 
and a grateful heart, she thanked God that there were any 
means by which she might support herself, and save her son 
from the mortifying consciousness of obligation to any but his 
natural protector. 

Ellen was surprised to see so large and pleasant a town, and 
really .delighted with the neat and romantic look of nurse Kil- 
bum’s cottage, embowered as it tvas in luxuriant apple-trees, 
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«nd ornamented in front with roses and honeysuckles. The 
school-house was very near her home, and it was an exceeding¬ 
ly nice and commodious little building. Her pupils were very 
ignorant, but generally neat and good tempered girls. She en¬ 
tered upon her new duties with a determination to perform them 
honestly, and to find her pleasure in them. She succeeded, 
not only in rendering herself useful and beloved, but even con¬ 
tented and cheerful. 

THE VILLAGE ARISTOCRACY. 

‘ What a genteel little miss our school ma’am is,’ said good- 
Mtured Martha Lane, the minister’s daughter, one afternoon, 
atlhe sewing circle. 

‘ Genteel enough/ observed Miss Goodwin, ‘ but not by any 
means young. She is a widow, and her youngest child is with 
her, at old Mrs. Kilburn’s:’ Miss Goodwin had already twenty- 
eight years. ‘ I have no doubt she is thirty-five years old,’ ad¬ 
ded the young lady. 

‘ I like her,’ continued Miss Lane, ‘and wish we might have 
her in our society, whether she is a widow or not.’ 

‘ That will never do,’ cried frank Miss Catlin, ‘ we have on¬ 
ly a precious few beaux, and her sweet face would bewitch them 
altogether.’ 

‘ How can you praise such a baby-face,’ exclaimed Miss 
Plympton, an enormous girl of sixteen, with masculine features, 
and huge black eyes. ‘ She seems to me a mere child.’ 

‘ Whether she be child or widow, bewitching or indifferent/ 
said Miss Kettell, the rich jeweller’s daughter, ‘ she is too poor 
to have much society or to entertain company, even if we could 
think of visiting her in such an ungenteel place.’ 

Here the question was put to rest by the oracle of the co- 
tery, Miss Lambraid, the lawyer’s daughter, who very gravely 
observed, that ‘ although she herself cared very little for ineje 
wealth or style, she could never think of admitting to their se¬ 
lect circle, the widow of an obscure tailor.’ This was decisive, 
and the subject was dropped. 

If any of the beaux afterwards inquired why the pretty little 
stranger was not invited to their parties, ‘ We do not particular¬ 
ly fancy her,’ was the reply. ‘ Are you afraid of her beauty ?’ 
persevered the inquirers. ‘ We do not think her remarkably 
handsome,’ said they; and the gentlemen gave up the point. 
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Meanwhile, the little widow cared not for themselves, or the 
decision they had made against her. She attended to the du¬ 
ties of her school, and found her time passing so swiftly, that 
she would not have wished to attend their select circles, had 
she even been invited. 

The more closely she devoted herself to the improvement of 
her pupils, the more she became interested in them. She saw, 
also, the good effects of her example, and her instruction, upon 
their tempers and manners. Where she found vulgar haughtiness, 
she now saw gentleness and delicacy. Where was once stupidity, 
now shone the brightness of intellect. The mind which was once 
darkened by ignorance and infidelity, was now enlightened and 
purified by the influence of religious truth. These were changes 
which made Ellen’s heart glad, for she felt that she was useful; 
and she had another source of true happiness—her little son was 
growing a most sweet and beautiful child, and the tears of joy 
and pride shone in his mother’s eyes, whenever she stopped to 
gaze upon him. Every fine evening she walked with him along 
the banks of the lovely lake, near which nurse Kilburn’s cot¬ 
tage was situated, often speaking to him of his departed parent, 
and cf his Almighty Father in heaven. 

Years passed thus, and Ellen was twenty-three—beautiful, 
cheerful, and respected, though not admitted to the ‘select cir¬ 
cle.’ 

Meanwhile, George was in a foreign land. He was engaged 
in business, and had already amassed considerable wealth. He 
had been informed of Harry’s decease, and written a letter of 
condolence to his cousin, not knowing, how ever, that she was 
poor and obliged to toil for a maintenance. Eut after the lapse 
of three years, on hearing that she remained unmarried, and out 
of society, he said to himself, ‘ She is, perhaps, the same as 
when 1 left her, unchanged by the dissipations of the city, and 
the homage of unprincipled admirers. What if I should return 
to visit her ? She would then receive me with the same sisterly 
kindness which she formerly cherished for me, but never should 
I be able to make her love me as she loved my friend.’ Here 
the whim struck him, (he had grown whimsical of late,) that if 
he could be introduced to her, as a stranger, he might possibly 
gain her affection, and be loved by her as his friend had been. 
He lay down to sleep with his mind possessed by this idea, and 
in his visions, Ellen came to him like an angel of love and beau- 
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ly. He thought of it again in the morning, and determined to 
revisit his native country, and, if possible, bring back with him 
the bride of his early dreams. 

One evening, Ellen was walking at sunset, with the little 
George Harry upon the banks of the lake. It was June, and 
the freshness of spring yet rested upon its wild scenery. The 
beautiful boy was in fine spirits, and although Ellen was gayer 
than usual that evening, she could not equal the merriment of 
her son, who ran on before her, singing and shouting—nowand 
then hiding behind a bush, and springing out with a loud laugh 
when she came up to him. Ellen watched him with a glad 
heart, he was growing so like his father; ‘ah,’ thought she, 
c that Heaven may aid me in imparting to him the same noble 
sentiments which guided his beloved parent. * 

As they came round a bend of the lake, the boy caught the 
eye of a tall stranger, who was advancing towards them. He 
fixed a penetrating glance on the child, looked a moment at his 
mother, and then, with a slight inclination of the head, passed 
on. 

‘Aunt Kilburn,’ said Ellen, as she came in from her walk, ( I 
have seen the most magnificent person, excepting my husband, 
whom I ever beheld.’ 

4 Why, have you,’ cried nurse, 4 who can he be ? Most like¬ 
ly, some stranger at the hotel.’ ‘ Probably,’ returned Ellen, 
and the subject was dropped. 

The next evening she met the stranger in nearly the same 
place. He was sitting on the bank, sketching the beautiful 
view in front. Harry broke away from his mother, and run¬ 
ning to the stranger, cried out, 4 Will you let me see some of 
the pictures in your book? ’ Ellen called him back, but the 
gentleman very good-naturedly took him on his kee, and showed 
him the sketches he had begun. 

1 They are not very pretty,’ said Harry, looking a good deal 
disappointed. 

‘ Not very, to be sure,’ said the stranger, laughing, 4 but they 
are the best 1 can make. They will look rather better after 
they are finished,’—and then turning to Ellen, observed, 4 You 
have some beautiful views around you.’ 

4 Very beautiful,’ said Ellen, and she wished she had courage 
to ask permission to see the sketch herself, and to converse 
with him about those things; but it was so long since she had 
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seen a gentleman, that her heart failed her, and, taking little 
Harry’s hand, she observed it was late,’ and bade him good 
evening. 

‘ Aunt Kilburn,’ cried Ellen, throwing down her hat, ‘ can¬ 
not you find out who is this stranger ? I have met him again, 
and he spoke of the beautiful prospects around the lake. Such 
a superb person, such elegant manners, and so sweet a voice I 
have not heard or seen in many years. He reminds me, too, 
of my dear cousin George.’ 

‘Dear me,’ cried nurse, ‘ Well, I’m going into widow Cros¬ 
by’s of an errand, I can find out there, if any where, for she 
keeps all the news.’ 

When Mrs. Kilburn returned, she told Ellen that the strang¬ 
er was a Mr. Granville, or Granville, or some such sort of 
name—an Englishman, who was visiting this country. He was 
staying in town a few days to make sketches of the highlands 
and the lake. She added, that he had become acquainted with 
the Lombards, who were to have a great party on his ac¬ 
count, that same evening. 

1 1 wish I knew the Lombards,’ thought Ellen, ‘ I wonder 
they have never visited me, as their little sister attends my 
school.’ She had never given this subject a moment’s thought 
before, for she had been perfectly contented. She now retired 
to her room with a sad and disturbed mind. ‘Why,’ said she 
to herself, ‘why am I, upon whom every advantage of educa¬ 
tion has been lavished, shut up in a village school-house, year 
after year, without a single well-informed and elegant friend to 
spend a social hour with me. Even they who are supposed to 
stand highest in this place, and who look down so proudly upon 
me, are people whom 1 would not once have noticed. My 
destiny is a hard one.’ 

These were wicked feelings, feelings of rebellion against the 
kind hand which had gently led her, thus far, in comfort and 
peace of mind. She felt that she was greatly in the wrong, 
and, throwing herself upon her knees, implored forgiveness of 
her heavenly Father, and acknowledging his numberless favors, 
resigned herself to his will, and her destiny to his keeping. She 
arose with a cheerful and submissive spirit. On that night her 
slumbers were quiet, and her dreams happy. Not until the 
heart is resigned to the will of Heaven, is it prepared to receivo 
a blessing. 
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4 Miss Lombard’s party was a brilliant one—all her guests 
were delighted with the elegant stranger. He, on the contrary, 
was not generally pleased with them. 

So much heaping on of ill-assorted jewelry—so much aping 
of city manners, and city extravagances, in a small country 
town, utterly disgusted him. 

( Have you any good school in this place, Miss Lombard ? ’ 
asked Mr. Granville, on hearing a richly dressed lady, use bad 
grammar. 

‘A very good one,’ was the reply—‘Mrs. March teaches 
music, drawing, French, &c., with all the solid branches of ed¬ 
ucation. The misses are very fond of her.’ 

‘ And who is Mrs. March ? ’ asked Mr. Granville. 

1 1 really, have no acquaintance with her,’ said Miss Lom¬ 
bard, drawing herself up with a dignified air,—‘ She is a widow 
woman. Her husband was a tailor, and very poor. She lives 
with a woman in this neighborhood, and has one of her children 
with her. She keeps a very good school,’ she added, careless¬ 
ly tossing her head. 

The light flashed from Mr. Granville’s eye, and his cheek 
flushed deeply, as he passed his hand quickly across his brow— 
‘ I should like to see this school,’ said he ; ‘ every thing in your 
country is interesting to me.’ 

* I will accompany you there to-morrow,’ said Miss Lom¬ 
bard. 

‘ I shall be exceedingly indebted to you for the favor,’ replied 
Mr, Granville. 

A REVERSE OF FORTUNE. 

The next morning, about half an hour after Ellen had opened 
her school, there was a rap at the door. It was the stranger 
and Miss Lombard. Ellen blushed deeply, and wished she had 
known they were coming; then recollecting that her own dress 
was, as usual, neat and becoming, and her pupils, as usual, 
cleanly and quiet, she felt that there was no cause for 
regret, except that she had lost the pleasure of anticipating 
the visit. She received her guests with perfect grace and 
sweetness of manner, though with evident embarrasment. Miss 
Lombard was exceedingly stiff and haughty, but Mr. Gran¬ 
ville’s ease and elegant courtesy, prevented Ellen from feeling 
wounded at, or even noticing, the coldness of her lady visitor. 

Some of her pupils were employed in copying her own 
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sketches and paintings of the most beautiful views around the 
Jake and the highlands. Mr. Granville bestowed on them the 
warmest praises, and requested her to show him the places 
from which the views were taken. She cheerfully consented, 
and he left her, not at all to Miss Lombard’s gratification, with 
a promise to call for her to walk the same evening. 

He came at his appointment, while the sun was yet high. 
Ellen felt a momentary shame that he should find her in so hum¬ 
ble a place; but the feeling quickly vanished before the bright 
smile with which the courtly stranger expressed his admiration 
of nurse Kilburn’s romantic dwelling, and the perfect neatness 
and good taste of every thing around it, saying it was more like 
an English cottage than any he had yet seen in America. 

It was a delightful walk for Ellen. She was entirely at ease, 
for though she knew Mr. Granville could not be her cousin, yet 
the resemblance, and the tone of voice were so familiar that she 
conversed freely with the stranger, respecting the beautiful 
things around them. His expressive eye told her how much 
he admired her, and a brighter glow' spread over her pure cheek. 
She was happy to be again with an intelligent person, who un¬ 
derstood and appreciated her; for she had learned in seclusion 
the value of good society. 

From that time she saw Mr. Granville every day. She ad¬ 
mired, and in spite of her better reason, loved him. She could 
not believe that he would descend to one in her humble situation, 
and, even if he would, how did she know whether he were a 
really worthy man, and what his character had been ? 

He made her an offer of his hand and she accepted him with 
a trembling heart, for she feared she was acting very imprudent¬ 
ly. She was, indeed—it was too rash. But when she found it 
was her own cousin George, she had no place for regrets, and 
she thanked Heaven, that to her deep affection she could add 
perfect confidence. 

They were married in the Methodist chapel, where nurse 
Kilburn always worshipped. The bride was dressed in a white 
frock and long blond veil. Her pupils stood around her in 
snowy robes, with white roses in their hair, and pearly tears in 
their eyes, while at a distance, in the wall pews, sat the disap¬ 
pointed village aristocracy, several members of which had firm¬ 
ly calculated on figuring in London as Mrs. George Granville. 

Nurse Kilbum’s heart was almost broken by the conflicting 
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emotions of joy and grief which the happy marriage and sudden 
departure of her lovely protege occasioned. But Ellen made 
her presents, and promised to write often, and her heart was 
comforted. 

At this time they are probably arrived in England, but if any 
one recollects to have met, in the course of the last summer, at 
Saratoga, at Niagara, or any other place of fashionable resort, 
a strikingly elegant Englishman, with a beautiful, bashful, yan- 
kee wife, seemingly about eighteen years of age, and a remarka¬ 
bly handsome boy of four, who attracted the admiration of all 
around them, he may rest assured that it was Mr. George G. 
May, and his family. 
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LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL-NO. I. 

* On Susquehanna’s side, fair Wyoming.’ 

There is no more classical ground in Pennsylvania, than 
the valley of Wyoming. The sufferings of her people in the 
Indian wars, and the civil war waged between the several claim¬ 
ants under the Connecticut and Pennsylvania titles, render it so. 
But, even without these soul-stirring recollections, immortalized 
as it has been by the pen of genius, in the old world of Camp¬ 
bell, and in our own bright land of Sigourney and Halleck, Wy¬ 
oming could not be other than classical. 

And the vale of Wyoming is worthy of such voices to sing 
her praise; for o’er all this wide continent, the bright sun does not 
shine on a fairer spot than that quiet valley, ‘ on Susquehanna’s 
side,’ with her green meadows, and teeming uplands—her 
dwellings, that can scarcely be called farm-houses, many of 
them splendid, all neat and comfortable—her broad level roads, 
and her winding canal, whose bed is formed, in many places, 
of rich and dazzling anthracite coal, glittering in all the varied 
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hues of the rainbow. But the picture, however beautiful, 
were still incomplete without the Susquehanna, gliding in quiet 
beauty through the green meadows, which, on either side, 
stretch their grassy slopes to the water’s edge. The smiling 
villages of Milkesbarne and Kingston, connected by a noble 
covered bridge, that spans the stream, add new beauties to a 
scene, already more beautiful than the picture-woven dream of 
the poet. And, bright vale! thy history is one of even deeper 
woe, than the fancied tale of horror which bears the name of 
Gertrude of Wyoming. 

****** 

A united attack of Indians and Tories, to the number of elev¬ 
en hundred lighting men, was made on the Wyoming settlements 
in the beginning of July, 1773. To oppose this formidable 
force, the settlers had but about four hundred and fifty effective 
men, who, upon the first burst of the storm, were concentrated 
at the fort in Kingston, called ‘Forty Fort,’ under the com¬ 
mand of Col. Zebulon Butler, where they were soon besieged 
and summoned to surrender by Col. John Butler, the leader of 
the Indians and Tories. For the purpose of ascertaining the 
views, and, if possible, the force of the enemy, Col. Zebulon 
Butler proposed to meet their leaders, at a designated spot, 
without the w T alls of the Fort. The proposal was accepted, 
and Cols. Zebulon Butler, and Davison, with other officers, 
followed by nearly the whole garrison, marched out on the 
third of July, to the place appointed for holding the council. 
Not finding the enemy at the appointed place, the garrison con¬ 
tinued to advance till they had left the fort three miles in their 
rear, when,from behind every bush, and stump, an'd tree, sprang 
an enemy ; and ‘ whoop after whoop, with rack the car assail¬ 
ed.’ For a single moment, the settlers paused ns if uncertain 
whether to stand or flee ; but that moment convinced them that 
flight was in vain. In front, in rear, and on either flank, rang 
forth the hellish war-whoop, and nought was left them, but a 
desperate contest for their lives. Recovering from their mo¬ 
mentary confusion, they stood their ground, gallantly, against a 
force of three times their number; but they fought lor their 
homes, their wives and children, and they fought manfully— 
they fought against a merciless enemy, and despair added cour¬ 
age, even to the brave. But what could bravery do against 
numbers so overwhelming ? of the four hundred and seventeen 
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who marched out of the fort in the morning, three hundred and 
sixty were slain ere set of sun. 

In September, 1833, passing through Wyoming valley, I paid 
a visit to the massacre ground. The bones of the slain, on that 
sad day, had been found some time previous, and the comer 
stone of a granite monument, had been laid, with appropriate 
ceremonies, on the fourth of July of the same year. A cavity 
had been left in the foundation, in which the bones were to be 
placed ; as yet they were collected together in three or four 
large boxes, and placed in a building near by, till such time as 
the monument should be completed. The larger bones shatter¬ 
ed by the rifle ball, and the skulls cloven open by the toma¬ 
hawk, told how each had died, and formed a sad memorial of 
the massacre of Wyoming. 

'There is a woman, widowed, gray, and old, 

Who tells you where the foot of battle stept 
Upon that day of massacre. She told 
Its tale, and pointed to the spot, and wept, 

Whereon her father and five brothers slept 
Shroudless, the bright'dreamed slumbers of the brave, 

When all the land a funeral mourning kept. 

And there, wild laurels planted on the grave 
Dy nature's hand, in air their pale red blossoms wave.’ 

R— 
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OLD MAIDS. 

There is a respectable community among womanhood, whose 
accumulated misfortunes rarely awaken the compassion, or ex¬ 
cite the sympathies of the happier beings around them. It is 
their usual lot to be severed from the rest of the human race, 
and frequently (it may be in the spirit of revenge, or, possibly, 
in order to prove that they are not utterly uncompanionable,) to 
mingle with the feline family, and in return for kindness bestow¬ 
ed, receive treacherous endearments or candid scratches. 

They seem ‘ to stand alone amid a crowd,’ ‘»« the world, 
but scarcely of it.’ They may not join the gay and lightsome, 
because their very presence checks the hum of merriment, 
hushes the joyous laugh, and diffuses through the apartment an 
air of gloom. With married ladies they hold little in com¬ 
mon, caring not to hear of pleasures, in which they have no 
participation, and still less, to be the partial listeners to tales of 
imaginary grievances, and trivial disappointments. If, in the 
society and conversation of the intelligent and highly cultivated, 
the antiquated creature finds benefit and amusement, how quick¬ 
ly is she reprobated ! If literary ladiei were her companions, 
then are malicious tongues ready to whisper, ‘She is growing 
azure,’ or, ‘She seeks to outshine!’ If gentlemen ,—‘A-weU 
a-day! She must have a design in that quarter!’ And thus 
is the poor lady driven from rational intercourse, a cruelty to 
which, probably ,—though I would by no means speak posi¬ 
tively ^ —may be attributed her proverbial partiality for cats! 

But, seriously, there are many members of this neglected 
class, who, from the elevated, because useful position they oc¬ 
cupy in society, demand our highest respect and admiration. 
Those who, untrammelled by the cares and anxieties which 
engross the attention of the housekeepers, have lived but for the 
happiness of their fellow-creatures;—who are ever seen in the 
cottages of poverty, soothing the fretfulness of childhood, curb¬ 
ing the querulousness of age, and speaking peace to those 
from whom peace had long departed. And there ore cases in 
point, of those who have devoted themselves to literature , and 
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have wielded the pen with a master’s hand. To the merit of 
Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Hannah More we joyfully do horn* 
age, and with gratitude reflect upon the hours of instruction and 
entertainment derived from their labors. 

1 Those are deeds which should not pass away, 

And names that must not wither, though the earth 
Forget her empires with a just decay.' 

If, as in truth, of many of them it may be said, they are 
precise , formal , and austere,— what then ? Shall a whole sister¬ 
hood be condemned, because some of its members are faulty? 
or, had we not better consider, wliether, if the cause of this anx¬ 
iety were unfolded, we should discover more to excite our pity 
and commiseration, than dislike. 

Few there are, whose histories would not present a series of 
petty wrongs, resulting in mighty sorrows,—few but who could 
tell of some ‘distressful stroke their youth has suffered,’ and 
who, if the veil were removed, would not exhibit a spectacle of 
withered hope, and blighted affection, and a 4 heart tliat could 
not break, yet brokenly lived on.’ 

' Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies; and makes 
A thousand images of one that was, 

The same, and still the more, the more it breaks;— 

And thus the heart will do which not forsakes 
All still and cold with sleepless sorrow aches, 

Yet withers not till ait without is cold, 

Shewing no visible sign.’ 

Surely, then, however disagreeable these maidens may be, 
they should not be merely tolerated or endured ,—but loved 
and cherished; and when I, from dire necessity, am compelled 
to join the sisterhood, let it be remembered, that in my 4 youth’s 
summer,’ I advocated considerations of kindness and attention; 
and may they then be returned to me in needful frequency, and 
becoming sincerity. 

Anna. 

Philadelphia . 
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A DAY AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 

It was a beautiful day, in the beginning of the autumn of ’34, 
that a party of friends had agreed upon visiting a small cascade 
among the Green Mountains. As it was distant some twelve 
miles from our residence, we seated ourselves in the coach im¬ 
mediately after breakfast, being duly prepared for spending the 
day in the vicinity of the cascade. The road, which led to our 
place of destination, wound along the base of a mountain, the 
sides of which were covered with pines, and other evergreens, 
interspersed with the birch and maple, whose leaves of a thou¬ 
sand dyes, afforded a striking contrast with those of the dark 
pine. 

Autumn had just assumed her many-colored and magnificent 
robe, and had touched, with her golden wand, every object in 
nature. As we proceeded, our route crossed the otter creek , 
whose unbroken surface, reflected distinctly every object on its 
banks. 

We then left the river, and began to ascend the mountain, 
gradually at first, but soon our road seemed almost perpen¬ 
dicular. 

I was quite alarmed, at the extreme steepness of the course 
we were pursuing, and heard with pleasure, the proposal of the 
driver, that we should alight, as it was impossible to proceed 
further in the carriage, and we were quite near the falls. After 
leaving the coach, we began ascending the mountain, by a nar¬ 
row path, which, leading to the falls, passed through thickets of 
evergreens, and was only wide enough for one to proceed at a 
time. As we advanced, we could hear distinctly, the roaring 
of the cascade beyond. At last we reached the summit, and 
the prospect before us did indeed make us to forget our steep 
and toilsome way. It was the wildest and the most singularly 
interesting l ever looked upon. 

The mountain, on one side of the cascade, was slightly un¬ 
dulating, (at least near the bed of the river,) on the other, 
(the side by which we had ascended,) it was a bold high ridge; 
the level ground on its summit, scarcely more than two rods 
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in width, descending on either hand perpendicularly, having on 
one side the cascade at its base, and on the other a beautiful coun¬ 
try spread out in all the rich variety of an autumnal day, with 
lovely villages in the distance ; and far as the eye could reach 
were to be seen the bright waters of the lake Champlain. We 
turned from viewing the beautiful scenery, and approached the 
falls. 

How splendidly that glittering water, which was of late so 
still and quiet as we crossed it, was here leaping onward over 
the mountain's brow, gathering new strength as it dashed on, 
and sending upward, into the clear blue sky, a white curling 
mist from its surface, that rested like a spirit above us, in the 
solitude, and seemed to soften the stern mountain scene, as a 
‘bright smile shines through a giant’s wrath.* 1 gazed upon the 
crystal flood as it swept on in its rocky path, and listened to 
the strange wild music which its beatings against the rocks pro¬ 
duced ; and as 1 listened, how many recollections thronged upon 
my mind. Thoughts of chilohood, youth, home, friends, and 
all that is good and holy on earth or in heaven, came over me 
with deep and secret power. 

Mysterious nature ! thou art indeed a holy book, opened by 
the Almighty’s hand ; and who can look on the visible manifes¬ 
tations of his goodness, wisdom and power, without receiving 
lessons of deep import to the soul! In contemplating such 
scenes in nature, the mind insensibly wanders from all earthly 
things, and exists in a creation of its own, and it is only by a 
recurrence to the busy world, that the charm which bound us to 
better existence is dissolved. It was not until my name had been 
repeatedly re-echoed by the rocks, that l became aware that I 
had strayed from my companions. 

I began c’ambering up the rorks, holding at every step by 
twigs and shrubs, and crossing broken ridges which it seemed 
almost impossible I could have so unconsciously passed, till at 
last I succeeded in reaching our little party. 

They had, it seemed, searched in vain for me among the wild 
rocks that surround the cascade, and had about concluded that 
the spirit of the mountain had charmed me away into its secret 
and deep recesses. I found them all equally delighted with 
the beautiful cascade, and many striking places were pointed 
out, which I before passed without noticing; one was a huge 
rock, through which the water had forced a passage; it was a 
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perfect miniature representation of the natural bridge ; covered 
over with moss and shrubs, having one pine tree on its side, 
which seemed to derive its nourishment from the rocks them¬ 
selves, so totally unconnected was it with the soil around. 

Near the rock was a table of granite, hanging over the preci¬ 
pice, on which a multitude of names were carved. But they 
who would thus secure to themselves an immortality, should 
remember ‘ time’s effacing fingers ’ can at length wear smooth 
even the firm unchanging granite. 

Our little party now seated themselves under the delightful 
shelter of a tree, whose branches spread themselves far around 
us, and partook of the refreshments provided for our excursion, 
while we listened to the mingled music of the cascade, and the 
mountain bird. Among these beautiful scenes, time had passed 
away unheeded, and the lengthened shadows of evening warned 
us, at last, of our homeward course. 

I left the gray old mountain, and beautiful cascade, with im¬ 
pressions, never to be forgotten ; and that day spent amid its 
beauties, may be classed among those 

‘ Momenta in life, that are never forgot, 

Which brighten and brighten aa time steals away; 

They give a new charm to the happiest lot, 

And they smile on the gloom of the loneliest day.’ 

H. 
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A DREAM. 

Methought, I stood at the entrance of a bright and beautiful 
path, of which I could see but a small portion, on account of 
its winding course. A young and lovely female held me by the 
hand, who, having already traversed the scene before me, 
knew, by her own experience, my need of a friend, to warn me 
of the dangers to which I should be exposed, and also to com* 
fort and assist me in all my difficulties. After embracing me 
most affectionately, and manifesting the warmest interest in my 
future welfare, she bade me look to her whenever I needed 
assistance, whom I would ever find interested in all that related 
to me. 

Of the first part of our walk, I cannot remember any thing 
distinctly. Great multitudes thronged the path, all very busily 
engaged, but every thing appeared confused ; and I clung to my 
only friend, conscious of my own weakness and inability to pro¬ 
tect myself. 

After proceeding a short distance, we almost unconsciously 
turned. The prospect now, although not differing essentially 
from what we had already passed, seemed to possess new 
charms. I had profited from the little experience I had gained, 
and obtained greater confidence in my own power, but frequent¬ 
ly, by acts of imprudence, brought myself into difficulty. My 
faithful friend, however, to whom I always referred, still con¬ 
tinued to comfort and sympathize with me, and direct mein the 
way of duty. Those little troubles, although of frequent occur¬ 
rence, were of short duration, and soon forgotten. I seldom 
glanced at the scenes before me, or looked back on the past,— 
in the present there was sufficient to engage my time and atten¬ 
tion. As we pursued our course, I found many other friends, but 
they soon forsook me, and she who had been with me from the 
beginning, was the only one who continued with me in the hour 
of trial. 

At length we entered another bend. I raised my eyes, and 
with wonder beheld the scene, now open to my view. The 
green turf beneath,—the gorgeous flowers on every side,—the 
glorious sun, shining with unwonted brilliancy,—surrounded by 
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objects for which every one appeared to be striving, and which 
I too soon strove to gain,—every thing seemed more beautiful and 
desirable, than 1 could possibly have anticipated. In vain was 
I warned that the scene might not always be thus beautiful,— 
that the sun, which now shone so brilliantly, might soon be ob¬ 
scured by dark and portentous clouds. Unwilling to believe 
the possibility of such a change, 1 was constantly engaged in the 
pursuit of various objects, but was either unsuccessful in the 
attempt, or the object when gained was not what it appeared to be. 
I saw around me the memorials of those, who had been called 
from this happy scene, ere they had experienced any of its bit¬ 
ter trials, but 1 still proceeded in my course without consider¬ 
ing that such might be my fate. I was not long permitted, 
however, thus to continue thoughtless and careless. She, who 
bad been with me, and on whom I was constantly depending 
for all the pleasure that attended my walk, was taken from me. 
After this 1 gained other friends, but never again did I expe¬ 
rience love so strong and lasting. 

I continued to meet with much disappointment, and as I once 
more turned and gazed on my future prospects, I mourned that 
I bad been permitted to advance farther than the second bend. 
Here the sun shone as it was wont to shine,—but my eyes 
were now open to the clouds, which would soon overshadow 
it,—the green turf here crowded my path as before, but I knew 
venomous serpents to be concealed beneath,—flowers still 
adorned my way, but I could seldom gain their possession. 

Friendless and weary with my journey, with a grateful heart 
I approached the final bend. And while near the close of the 
path on which I bad entered, anxiously gazing at the distance 
beyond—I awoke. 

0! happy are the periods of infancy and childhood, I exclaim¬ 
ed,—when we are kindly led by a fond mother’s hand when 
we have nothing to dread in the future, and no unhappiness to 
recall. 0 unhappy youth! with all thy deceitful pleasures and 
flattering smiles. Wlterefore dost thou hold out so many 
charms ? Is it to mock us, as we raise our feeble hand to grasp 
them ? Welcome, maturity! with all thy rich and painful ex¬ 
perience, prepared to encounter the stern realities of life. 
Welcome, old-age! with the certainty of our speedy dissolution. 
Welcome, hour of death! to close our scenes of sorrow here, 
and remove us to a happy eternity. 
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A LAWYER’S REVENGE; 

01 , 

LOVE AND LAW. 

1 Corot list to roe for a minute, 

A tale I’m about to begin it, 

There’s surely something in it, 

’Tis all about the law.’ [Sojtc.J 

I am not one of those who consider every man a knave that 
belongs to the legal profession. It may be true that 4 lawyers 
live/ (in the language of the stale objection against them,) 
1 upon the quarrels of other people; * but it is in the sense in 
which physicians subsist upon the bodily pains and ills of their 
patients, and clergymen upon the sins of their flock, and phi¬ 
lanthropists upon the woes of man. I cannot deem it just to 
censure a whole profession, by calling it 

*-the litigious rupture-stirring race, 

Who to contention, as to trade, are led, 

To whom dispute and strife are bliss and bread.' 
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I revere philosophy in the person of Lord Bacon, though a 
lawyer: I admire eloquence, even when it flows from the lips 
of a Mansfield, an Erskine, or a Mackintosh, or a Webster: I 
hallow the spirit of liberty, though it dwell in the breast of a 
Brougham, of a Hamilton of a Henry, or of a Jefferson; and 
in the names of Grimke, of Rawle, of Wirt, and of Marshall, 
my eye discerns the glory of virtue and the beauty of law. 

But in every profession there are base and corrupt men ; 
and in no department of human labor or of human thought, 
does baseness or corruption find better opportunity of action 
than in the profession of law. And the conduct of those who 
have developed their villany through this means of action, has 
cast a reproach upon the whole craft. 

My intention now is to show how, by taking advantage of a 
statute provision, which was enacted with a perfectly good 
intent, a dishonest lawyer and bad man succeeded in disturbing 
the peace and comfort of a worthy family, in order to revenge 
himself upon one of its members. 

Before opening the story it is necessary to quote a few lines 
from the statute to which 1 have referred, and a clear under¬ 
standing of which will alone render my narrative intelligible. 
The statute was framed in one of the New-England states, for 
the regulation of marriages, and provided that the intention of 
the parties, about to become man and wife, should be duly ad¬ 
vertised by the town officers, and that the magistrate or clergy¬ 
man, by whom the marriage act was performed, should, before 
performing the duty, receive a proper certificate from the offi¬ 
cer, that the conditions of the law had been complied with. 
Then comes the special provision herein referred to : ‘ if, at 
any time the banns of matrimony betwixt any persons shall be 
forbidden, and the reasons thereof assigned, in writing, by the 
person so forbidding the same, left with the town or district 
clerk, he shall forbear issuing a certificate as aforesaid, until the 
matter shall have been duly inquired into, and determined be¬ 
fore two justices (of the peace) of the same couniy : Provided 
that the person forbidding the banns, shall, within seven days 
after filing the reasons as aforesaid, apply unto two justices as 
aforesaid, and procure their determination thereon; unless the 
said justices shall certify unto the said clerk, that a further time 
is necessary for their determination or the reasons filed ; in 
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which case the clerk shall forbear issuing a certificate until the 
time then certified to be necessary, shall expire.’ Bearing in 
mind the several parts of this law, the reader will now com¬ 
prehend the following relation. 

During a ride, by mail-coach, through one of the pleasantest 
villages of New-England, my eye was fixed and my taste de¬ 
lighted by the aspect of an exceedingly neat cottage, which, 
amongst the mass of ordinary houses, shone forth in conspicu¬ 
ous relief. As we paused for the opening of the village mail, 
I inquired of the driver to whom that charming little place be¬ 
longed, remarking that its aspect reminded me of the finished 
elegance of some cottages which I had seen in England, em¬ 
bowered in vines, blossoms, and evergreen shrubbery. 

* It is the residence of Mr. Belknap, the village merchant, 
who married the village beauty, widow Wallace’s only daugh¬ 
ter Helen ; and a lovely young woman she was, and is still, in 
spite of all her troubles.’ 

As he spoke, the door of the cottage opened, (it was late in 
a summer afternoon,) and there came forth, leading a small 
child, the lady in question; whose delicate and graceful form, and 
most winning sweetness of countenance, seemed to me worthy 
alike of the driver’s eulogy, and of the paradise in which she 
resided. I judged her to be about the age of five-and-twenty, al¬ 
though I was satisfied that she had passed through more of the 
experience of life’s bitterness, than most women of that age, in¬ 
asmuch as the record of both sorrows and sad thoughts was 
written upon her charming features. But although the past 
bad left its stamp upon her, it had not blighted nor withered 
her beauty ; on the contrary it had increased the power thereof 
by the addition of an intellectual and moral loveliness, which is 
a hundred-fold superior to mere physical beauty. The frolick- 
some spirit of girlhood was changed into the sober dignity and 
placid thoughtfulness of matured experience—the blushing 
roses of full health and unchecked mirthfulness, were mellowed 
into the paler hues of the lily—that emblem of fragility and pen¬ 
sive meditation. 

My curiosity was roused, and I asked the driver, (who, 
by the way, was a man of intelligence and information,) for 
the story of Helen Wallace—Mrs. Belknap, that is. He 
complied with my request, and the story is substantially this :— 
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‘ Five years ago, or thereabouts, a young lawyer by the 
name of Sullivan, Theodore Sullivan, removed from the capi¬ 
tal and settled in this village. He came with good recom¬ 
mendations to our business men, (my native place is just 
beyond the round hill, at the left of the village, yonder.) We 
had no lawyer at that time, Esq. Wallace, Helen’s father hav¬ 
ing recently died. Young Sullivan was a very smart fellow, 
and he soon got into business. He was a very handsome 
fellow, tall, graceful, well dressed, and rather bold in his man¬ 
ners, so that he speedily gained great favor among the ladies, 
as well as the gentlemen. It was said that he had travelled a 
good deal, and 1 have no doubt that such was the fact, for be 
read and spoke several languages, and talked of every thing 
and every place in foreign parts like a book. It seems to 
me that he had spent some years in one of the foreign univer¬ 
sities. 

He had not been in the village long, before he removed his 
lodgings from the public house, and became a boarder in the 
family of the widow Wallace, with whom he was a great fa¬ 
vorite. He seemed to be much pleased with Helen, and it 
soon became the village talk that he was in love with that love¬ 
ly girl. He was very attentive and kind in his manners, became 
her private tutor in Italian and French, waited upon her as con¬ 
stantly at all social parties, public meetings, and other occa¬ 
sions, as though he was her shadow ; and in short he did all 
that a lover could to make a favorable impression upon a 
pretty girl’s affections. 

Helen did not at first seem very fond of Sullivan, but soon 
became evidently attached to him, although her conduct was 
always perfectly delicate and proper. We very speedily felt 
satisfied that an engagement had been formed between the 
couple; and in fact, the widow whispered as much to two or 
three of her cronies, by whom the secret was instantly blazoned 
abroad. 

Young Sullivan was reputed to be immensely rich, and his 
style of living furnished evidence enough to support the rumor; 
for he indulged in every expense usual to a man of property. 
But in his business habits he was steadily correct and industri¬ 
ous, so that his clients were as well served as though his sub* 
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sistence depended upon their favor. As he entered decidedly 
into the interests and feelings of the prevailing political party 
of the town, be was not long in winning general popularity. 
At the election which next followed his settlement here, he was 
chosen to represent the town in our Legislature, by a large 
vote; thus receiving abundant proof that we thought him a 
young man of sound talents and principles. 

During the legislative campaign he made a good figure in the 
House as a powerful debater; so that the wise ones in the 

village became quite proud of the 4 young member from- 

as the newspapers called him. Before he returned, the Gov¬ 
ernor and Council named him one of the Justices of the Peace 
for this county, and thus ratified the distinction which the 
town’s-people had conferred in sending the young squire to the 
General Court. Thus every thing seemed fair and promis¬ 
ing in the outset of young Sullivan’s career. It was his own 
fault and folly that any change ever took place. 

It seems that during the session of the Legislature he bad 
visited frequently amongst his old and fashionable acquaintances in 
the metropolis, and amongst the flattering attentions and soft co¬ 
quetries of the city fair ones had lost much of his passion for 
that rural belle to whom he was engaged. After his return 
home, the contrast between the quiet and unpretending loveli¬ 
ness of Helen Wallace, and the brilliant and striking air of the 
metropolitan misses, was far from delightful to Sullivan; and 
he grew weary of the villager. The truth was that he had been 
smitten by the charms of a certain dark-eyed, stately and dash¬ 
ing heiress who had honored him with her smiles and encour¬ 
agement while he was iu town, and for whom and whose golden 
attractions, he sighed while away. 

Helen soon noticed his coolness,—for she was wakeful as a 
lark to every change of manner in those whom she loved. But 
when she playfully hinted that his legislative honors had banish¬ 
ed love from his heart, he vowed most ardently, and swore (as 
lovers swear) most eloquently, that she was mistaken. After 
this hint his attentions to the sweet girl were redoubled,—even 
to the neglect of his business,—and it seemed as though he was 
resolved to atone by excessive kindness for momentary cold¬ 
ness. People wondered that, as the engagement was made and 
Helen secured, he should play the lover’s part so zealously, 
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and be guilty of the folly of injuring his professional reputation. 
They wondered still more when, in the very midst of this amo¬ 
rous imprudence, Sullivan suddenly removed to his old quarters 
in the hotel, absented himself wholly from the widow’s house, 
a&d made himself, in manners, a stranger to both her and her 
daughter. This strange conduct set the village in a ferment. 
Ana when it was seen that Helen’s cheek began to fade, and her 
health to suffer, as if by some latent disease, the excitement 
was greatly inflamed. 

As I have since learned, Sullivan’s spasmodic return of kind¬ 
ness had been induced by dishonorable designs. Determined 
not to marry * the country-woman,* as he called her, when, 
with his city associates, he resolved to tempt, and, if possible, 
overcome her virtue. Nothing but a hardness of heart, acquir¬ 
ed during his residence in the corrupt cities of foreign lands, 
could have enabled him to form or act upon so black and devil¬ 
ish a design. But he seems to have felt no hesitation, no fear, 
no remorse. On the contrary, he projected his plans with a 
cool and crafty malignity worthy of a fiend, and pursued them 
with a zeal, a caution, and a perseverance equally diabolic. He 
gave to the studies of Helen a dangerous and corrupting tenden¬ 
cy,—placing in her hands those bad works of foreign authors 
which are calculated to seduce and poison the imagination, and 
deprave the moral taste; exhibiting to her those works of art 
tbe contemplation of which puts in peril the virtue of the young 
and passionate ; subjecting her to excitements of every de¬ 
scription, and above all conversing and arguing with her upon 
subjects, and in a manner calculated to shake her principles, 
and render smooth the access to vice, under the garb of proprie¬ 
ty and right. 

On one occasion, as near as I can remember what was told 
me, by one who heard the conversation,—on one occasion when 
Sullivan and Helen were seated together by the river-side near 
yonder grove of pines, during the delicious hour of twilight, he 
spoke to her in tones of music, (for his voice was music,) of 
tbe folly of man or woman who practised self-denial in restrain¬ 
ing any of those natural desires which solicit gratification, and 
obedience to which is obviously, as he said, a matter of natural 
duty. He en seemed agitated when he thus began, but soon 
grew calm, and except that her face became more and more 
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suffused as he proceeded, she manifested no peculiar excitement. 
Sullivan evidently mistook the deepening flush of indignation 
for the exhibition of a less worthy emotion, and proceeded the 
more boldly to rail at conscience as a lalse-god, enthroued upon 
human misery, worshipped with suicidal self-sacrifice; to con¬ 
demn all those customs of society which forbid obedience to nat¬ 
ural impulses; to eulogize in terms of unmeasured pride, those 
individuals who were sufficiently independent in spirit, and fixed 
in principle to defy popular censure and contempt, by acting out 
their real inborn natures; and to paint the delights of living 
without the slavery of restraint or law. 

I cannot convey to you a full idea of the art with which he 
advocated the doctrines of free sensual indulgence, nor of the 
arguments which he employed ; it is enough (hat they were such 
as might have shaken the principles of persons more fully set¬ 
tled iu their notions than are most females of Helen’s age, and 
were advanced with such consummate guilefulness that the un¬ 
seen witness of the interview trembled for the result upon 
Helen. 

But his tremors were wasted.—thrown utterly away. That 
noble girl met the horrid crisis like a true and virtuous daughter 
of New England. At the moment when Sullivan paused in his 
utterance, and seemed about converting words into acts, she 
sprang upon her feet, and with a most startling energy of man¬ 
ner, and the look of an assailed vestal, poured forth her eloquent 
reply. 

‘ Sullivan, forbear! I am already enough polluted in listening 
to your abominable sentiments. I am already enough outraged 
by your audacious words. Oh, deceitful hypocrite, and false¬ 
hearted villain ! That you should thus attempt to corr «pt one 
to whom you art —no, to whom you art no longer, but have 
been plighted and promised; taking treasonable advantage of 
her confidence in order to gain your own unhallowed ends; and 
endeavoring to repay kindness, and trust, and love, with such 
foul wrong, and with disgrace and ruin. I am ashamed of my¬ 
self for having listened to such miserable sophistry,—for having 
been so deceived in human character as I have been in yours— 
for now measuring out to you my scorn and indignation so calm¬ 
ly, and so mildly. But never again shall my voice be wasted 
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upon you. Begone! Follow me not! But betake yourself to 
companions who can sympathize in your depravity ! * 

Thus saying, she quickly turned away, and while he stood 
appalled at the unexpected outbreak of her wrath, she hastened 
home. The very same evening he became once more a lodger 
at the hotel. For once in his life, like Paul, he 1 was not diso¬ 
bedient unto the heavenly vision.’ 

Upon that afternoon it so happened that young Alfred Bel¬ 
knap, whose father is a wealthy trader and manufacturer in an 
adjoining town, was, according to his frequent custom, abroad 
in the forest with his dog and gun in search of game. He had 
rambled far and was fatigued with rambling, when he reached 
the margin of that beautiful grove where the above dialogue 
took place. For the sake of rest, and coolness, as well as to 
admire the fine view which the spot offered him of a gorgeous 
sunset, Alfred threw himself lazily down in a little nook of the 
wood, and calling his dog to his knees remained thus supinely 
extended in a delicious evening reverie. From his solitary re¬ 
flections he was unexpectedly roused by the voices of Sullivan 
and Miss Wallace, and quite unwillingly, but inevitably became 
a listener to the conversation which 1 have related. 

Belknap knew both of the persons to whom he thus listened, 
but was not particularly acquainted with either. He knew of 
their betrothal, and was, of course, amazed at the folly and 
wickedness of Sullivan, as well as delighted with the nobie and 
decided conduct of Helen. After the precipitate retreat of the 
offended maiden, Belknap watched the countenance and con¬ 
duct of the young lawyer with intense interest. Sullivan stood 
a few minutes motionless, and with a blank look of astonishment 
on his face, as though stunned with surprise. But gradually 
his mind recovered its activity, and meaning returned to his fea¬ 
tures. Clouds dark and threatening gathered in his eye, and 
frowned upon his brow, and words of prophetic import broke 
from his lips. ‘ Infernal fool that I am,’ muttered he, ‘ to tear 
down my own castles by such awkward haste ! But the plot’s 
up now; the cloven foot is revealed, and I must make the best 
of it. If the jade ever dares to betray me I will show her a 
Lawyer’s revenge. Perhaps she may yet be reclaimed and rec¬ 
onciled ! ’ So saying he slowly followed upon the steps of Hel¬ 
en, and released Belknap from his irksome restraint. 
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Before the evening had grown much older, Belknap called at 
the abode of Madam Wallace, where, although not a frequent 
visiter, he was always kindly received, and as an apology for 
his visit laid a brace of partridges upon the kitchen altar, as he 
called it. He saw Helen, but only for a brief ten minutes. She 
was evidently oppressed by unpleasant reflections, and took the 
first convenient opportunity of leaving the room. The next 
day Mrs. and Miss Wallace received a note of invitation from 
old Madam Belknap requesting an evening visit. 

The curious and inquisitive sought in vain to learn the true 
reasons for the estrangement so suddenly formed between the 
lovers. No whisper of the facts got abroad, but surmises and 
reports flew like thistle seed in September, upon every breeze. 
All that was known was that Helen had dismissed Sullivan, and 
broken off the engagement. The young man, who was, of 
course, closely watched, seemed to be greatly affected either 
by his dismissal, or some other and unknown cause. He re¬ 
turned to his office with revised diligence, but with a changed 
spirit, prosecuting its duties with a severe and oppressive ener¬ 
gy, under which the poor debtor writhed and groaned. Instead 
of social amusements, he substituted, it was said, the excitement 
of the gaming table and of the wine cup, collecting around him 
a knot of dissipated young men as companions in his voyage of 
pleasure. But there was no very apparent change for the worse 
in his habits, and people generally continued to trust and res¬ 
pect him. 

Helen was more sensibly and injuriously affected by the 
occurrences which I have narrated. Her spirits sank for a 
long time into a deep gloom. The agitation of her mind wore 
upon her body, and injured her health, so much that many pre¬ 
dicted consumption, and an early death. Had she been strong¬ 
ly attached to Sullivan, the discovery of his worthlessness, and 
of his infernal purposes, would, probably, have destroyed her. 
But she had admired rather than loved that fascinating young 
man, and even in her admiration had always felt a kind of un¬ 
easy fear. The flashes of his black, serpent*like eyes, the mu¬ 
sic of his most peculiar voice, and the general tone of his con¬ 
duct, bad always caused her to shrink from him, although bis 
assiduous suit had won upon her regard, and his art had capti¬ 
vated her imagination. Under these circumstances the shock 
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which had been given to her love, her pride, and her modesty, 
though great, was not of long duration. The task of consoling 
her wounded spirit was skilfully assumed by young Belknap, 
and his pretty sister, between whom and Helen an intimacy 
grew up rapidly but unheeded. The girls were of nearly equal 
age; they were of kindred character, and, once known to each 
other, they were sure to be friends. Belknap himself, knowing 
the secret of her troubles, and being convinced that it was not 
so deeply seated in the heart as to be incurable, contributed 
greatly to her restoration. He did this in an unobtrusive man¬ 
ner ; and as he was, though a splendid fellow, the very contrast 
of Sullivan,—frank, honest, and exceedingly diffident,—he was 
peculiarly fitted to efface from Helen’s gentle bosom the re¬ 
membrance of her first love, by implanting there the impress of 
a stronger passion. 

I need not dwell upon the particulars of Helen’s restoration 
to comparative health, of the increasing regard for the mer¬ 
chant’s son, of the ill-omened looks of Sullivan as he watched 
the progress of the courtship, of the reports that circulated, as 
people began to suspect that Belknap would be the happy man 
destined to marry Helen, and of the lesser events which trans¬ 
pired before we knew that a new engagement was formed. 
Enough for me to say that early in the winter, the villagers knew 
that Helen Wallace would in a few months become Mrs. Bel¬ 
knap, and that her youthful betrothed was about opening a store 
for the transaction of business in the village. About this time 
the carpenters commenced that cottage, which you so much ad¬ 
mired, and under the joint direction of Belknap and Helen it 
became what you now see it. 

Sullivan was once more sent as our representative to the leg¬ 
islature, and his zeal for politics seemed to be rapidly advancing. 
One act which he performed during the session created a gen¬ 
eral surprise, it was his procuring the commission of Justice of 
tbe Peace for one Eastman, an inhabitant of the town who had 
become an object of general dislike by his griping avarice and 
remorseless severity upon those who were so unfortunate as to 
be in his debt. It was generally said that Eastman would tell 
hit to\U for a moderate price, so notoriously strong was his pas¬ 
sion for money. Every body wondered that Sullivan could 
wish to have so mean a scoundrel associated with him as broth* 
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er Justice, especially as there was no other person holding that 
commission in the town. But as Eastman was a good client, 
his appointment was attributed to that fact. As is usual the 
people were mistaken in the motives of their representative. 
Even good old Dr. Meeker, the parson, broke through his cus¬ 
tomary gentleness and reserve, and expressed surprise and re¬ 
gret at the new appointment. 

In April, the town clerk was called upon to publish, accord¬ 
ing to law, intentions of marriage between Mr. Belknap, and 
Miss Helen,—and by a written advertisement pasted upon the 
black-board, which hangs by the church door, he complied with 
the request. 

When the legal period of fourteen days had expired, and the 
*publishment ’ was complete, Mr. Belknap called upon the 
clerk for the requisite certificate that the requisition of law had 
been duly complied with. To his amazement he was informed 
that such a certificate could not be granted, as the banns of mat¬ 
rimony had been that morning forbidden by a young man named 
Leach, who had, in conformity with the statute, filed with the 
Clerk a written statement of the reasons for his entering the 
prohibition. 

Belknap was thunderstruck, as it were, so perfectly unusual 
and unexpected was this occurrence. There could be no 
doubt as to the law, for the clerk opened the statute book, and 
turned to the very section. The young man, hardly believing 
himself to be awake, asked the clerk to show him the writing 
which Leach had left. It was handed to him, and he read it 
with mingled wrath and astonishment. The reasons assigned 
were such as must, if shown to be true, blast the character of 
both himself and Helen, and forever prevent the intended mar¬ 
riage, and, although he knew them to be false as the father of 
lies, yet the audacity with which they were stated in the man¬ 
uscript, led him to fear that the villainous slanderer, Leach, was 
furnished with some fabricated evidence to prove his asser¬ 
tions. Leach was a notorious gambler,—destitute of all decen¬ 
cy of character—subsisting with the externals of a gentleman, 
nobody knew how, and who had not long since returned to the 
village, after several years absence, no one knew whither. Bel¬ 
knap had, during a tour through the west and south, once seen 
him in New Orleans, where he was said to be connected with 
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an infamous company of black-legs. But even from him, such 
a paper as that which Belknap now held in his hand was not to 
be disregarded, for it was given under oath, which oath was ad¬ 
ministered by Squire Eastman, and it charged Belknap with 
having married a wife in New Orleans, whom he there aban¬ 
doned, and who was still living as Mrs. B.; it also stated that 
Helen Wallace, besides being the child, not of her reputed fa¬ 
ther, the late Counsellor Wallace, but of old Mr. Belknap, by 
an adulterous act, was at that moment stained with a guilt cor¬ 
responding with that which was imputed to the widow, her 
mother. 

Was not such a series of accusations enough to horrify any 
one, who had been accustomed to respect each of the individ¬ 
uals thus vilified ? to overwhelm the young bride*groom with 
confusion ? It was many minutes ere he regained his recollec¬ 
tion and reason, and when he did, his first act was to turn, with 
the look of one just emerging from a horrid vision, and inquire 
of the clerk if he believed one of the accusations to be true! 

( Not one of them, sir,’ replied the clerk, ‘ I am sure they 
are as false as hell.’ 

* I thank you for that! Now let me ask whether you have in¬ 
formed any one that this paper has been left here, or the banns 
forbidden ? ’ 

‘ I have not, sir.’ 

‘That is fortunate. The wedding takes place to-night. 
The party is all invited, and it shall not be stopped by such an 
infernal fabrication as this. Promise me that you will be silent 
on this subject till after the wedding is over, for of what use 
will it be to distress the ladies by telling them what is herein 
alleged ? Promise me ! ’ 

The clerk willingly promised, and then Belknap told him that 
Dr. Meeker was to perform the marriage ceremony, and that as 
he would, unquestionably, unite them before he thought of in¬ 
specting the paper handed to him, and which would contain the 
fee, he would not be aware of having incurred the penalty of 
the law, until the matter was all over,—' and then,’ said Bel¬ 
knap, ‘ 1 will hand over to him the fifty pounds which the law 
exacts as the penalty, and the intended mischief of this black¬ 
hearted villain will be frustrated. The wedding once consura- 
mated; I swear by all that is holy that these slanders shall be 
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brought to the test of a legal investigation, and their fabricator 
pubished as he deserves.’ 

The worthy clerk was delighted that the trouble and embar¬ 
rassment which he had feared, was to be thus conveniently obvi¬ 
ated, and he wished Mr. Belknap a happy evening with a light¬ 
ened heart and smiling face. But Belknap himself was unable 
to smile. He foresaw that there would be trouble in the end,— 
trouble such as must inevitably wound, if not break, the hearts 
of those whom be best loved. And as he felt persuaded that 
Leach was but the tool of Sullivan in this matter, and remem¬ 
bered how demoniacally that bad man looked upon the evening 
when Helen cast him off as unclean, he could not avoid fearing 
that the malicious cunning of the young lawyer would, in some 
way, succeed in preventing the marriage, in spite of all his own 
efforts and plans. With gloomy apprehensions and a heavy 
heart, therefore, did he drag through that long, dull day. 

The expected evening at last arrived, and with it came to 
the house of the widow dashing lights, and numerous friends, 
and merry faces, and beautiful dresses, in crowds. Within the 
mansion, from front to rear, and from cock-loft to wine-cellar, 
all was gaiety and life. Every room was occupied except one, 
within whose mystic circle no one was to be admitted until af¬ 
ter the knot was tied, and the two made one. 

All had arrived,—the hour and the men. But still no par¬ 
son showed his reverend wig and head. In one of the cham¬ 
bers the groom and bride, in the full apparel, with the merry 
men and maids, awaited as patiently as might be the slow steps 
of the venerable Dr. Meeker. The hour passed by, and another 
dragged its slow length along,—and Belknap, who had all day 
looked solemn, now fairly cursed (in his heart) the delay, and 
became so fidgety and fretful as to require all the authority of 
the bride-elect and their myrmidons to keep him in order. I 
need not say why he was so anxious and alarmed. 

But at last, when the company were becoming fairly sedi¬ 
tious, the delay was terminated, and the clergyman made his 
appearance. He had been unexpectedly detained, he said, but 
hoped no one had suffered in consequence. And now the cer¬ 
emony proceeded. The happy couple, escorted according to 
the country fashion, whisked into the parlor, and sailed to the 
appointed spot. One of the groom’s men banded to the cler- 
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gyman a note, (supposed, of course, to be the customary cer¬ 
tificate, from which was heard the sweet music of clinking coin, 
and the Dr. took up his position in front of those who were about 
to be ‘ swung off.’ When the note was placed in his hand, 
contrary to his custom, and contrary to the hopes of young 
Belknap, he deliberately opened it, thrust the fee into his pock¬ 
et, and read the writing. Jt ran thus:— 

* Dear Dr .— I will hand you the clerk’s certificate at the 
earliest opportunity. Yours, Belknap.’ 

Raising his eyes from the paper, and fixing them somewhat 
sternly upon the pale and agitated groom, Dr. Meeker thus 
addressed him, while wonder sat upon all faces:—‘Young man, 
my delay this evening was occasioned by one who stopped me 
by the way, and told me that it was your design to subject me, 
ignorantly, to a legal penalty this night, by withholding that cer¬ 
tificate of publishment without which I cannot marry you safely 
and lawfully. I know not what is your design, but here is not 
the requisite certificate.’ 

You may conceive that every one, not in the secret, was 
amazed. All eyes turned upon Belknap. That young man, 
his face as colorless as the features of death, with a manner 
which showed that he was rallying all his energies, thus an¬ 
swered : 

‘ I had no design to mislead you, Doctor. You know 
well that I have been legally published ; you have a certificate 
to that effect from the clerk of the town in which I reside ; 
and here is the clerk of this town ready to inform you that the 
publishment has been legally made.’ 

‘ But 1 must have his written certificate,’ said the precise 
Doctor, ‘ or I am liable in a penalty of fifty pounds.’ 

‘ Here are the fifty pounds, Doctor,’ said Belknap, pulling 
out two hundred dollars, and handing them over to the minister, 
‘ and now 1 hope, Reverend Sir, that you will no longer delay 
this goodly company by your useless objections; we have al¬ 
ready been detained over long.’ 

But good parson Meeker, had, on his way to the wedding, 
met one whose words had rendered him ten-fold more fearful 
than before, of infringing the law,—and God knows that he was 
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always as punctilious as a Spanish Courtier. He therefore de¬ 
clined performing the service, alleging that he regarded any 
violation of a positive statute as sinful, and, on the part of a 
clergyman, unpardonable. ‘If the clerk is here,’ said the Doc¬ 
tor, 4 let him now prepare a certificate, and we will abide his 
movements.’ 

The clerk thus appealed to was forced to state to the com¬ 
pany that he could not give the certificate asked for, because 
the banns had been forbidden ; and although he regarded tbe 
prohibition as an act of folly and personal ill-will, and had no 
doubt that it would be over-ruled by the magistrate who would 
investigate the matter, yet he was reluctantly compelled to 
obey the law. 

The effect of these several speeches upon the gathered com¬ 
pany was various and surprising. Fear and agitation fell upon 
some, and amazement filled every breast. They had crowded 
up closer and closer around the speukers as the dialogue went 
on, and looked and listened as though their fate depended on 
the issue. As the clerk finished his remarks, the bride fainted 
and fell as if electrified, and great confusion followed. The 
groom was the calmest person present, because he most fully 
understood the true state of the case. The widow was so agi¬ 
tated that she could do nothing ; and the painful task devolved 
upon Belknap of dismissing the company, with tbe information 
that the marriage ceremony must be delayed until the false and 
foolish objections of an enemy could be set aside according to 
law. ‘ Another week,’ said he, ‘ will doubtless set the whole 
matter right, and give you all a full explanation.’ 

But his prediction was not accomplished. The next day 
forced him to communicate to Mrs. Wallace and her daughter 
tlie reasons which Leach had assigned for forbidding the banns, 
and shocked as Helen had been by the events of the previous 
evening, this communication completely overwhelmed her; and 
the result was a delirious fever, which brought her nearly to the 
grave. 

The whole story of course became public,—and it produced 
such a sensation in the town and vicinity as had not been known 
for years. No one knew what to say or to think. Every one 
waited for the decision of the justices before whom was to 
come the examination of the assigned reasons, and rumor, with 
her hundred tongues, found ample employment for them all. 
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Leach, according to the law, proceeded, within seven days, 
to apply to two justices of the peace, for their determination 
upon the reasons filed with the clerk,—and the justices to 
whom he made the application were lawyer Sullivan, and Esq. 
Eastman! From the moment of their nomination, Belknap 
felt sure that their decision would be hostile to him, and he en¬ 
deavored to strengthen his own mind and to prepare his friends 
for the result. He now understood why it was that Sullivan 
procured the commission for Eastman, from the obvious con¬ 
venience of having a manageable agent or coadjutor. 

At the appointed time, Leach appeared before the magis¬ 
trates to support his allegations, and Belknap, with a legal ad¬ 
viser from another town, appeared to oppose those reasons. 
No proof but Leach’s own oath was offered upon his side of 
the case, while upon the other it was shown that he was a no¬ 
torious liar, and not to be believed by prudent men. The jus¬ 
tices listened with great indifference; and, after the case had 
been argued on both sides, they decided that although not fully 
convinced, they were strongly led to believe that there was 
something in the reasons which Mr. Leach had given for for¬ 
bidding the banns, but in view of the whole case should certify 
to the clerk that three months further time must be given them , 
in order to make a full examination. 

It was in vain to protest or struggle against their decision, 
for it was perfectly decisive and binding, and resistance was 
only a waste of effort. But Belknap was so amazed at the fla¬ 
grant injustice of the procedure, as to denounce the magistrates 
for a couple of base wretches, one of whom would commit any 
crime for revenge, and the other for money. He endeavored 
to persuade Helen to be married bv a clergyman from his own 
parish, who was ready to incur the legal penalty ; but although 
severe illness had so weakened her active powers as to almost 
change her nature, she steadily refused to become a wife until 
the foul aspersions cast upon her character, the reputation of 
her mother, should be wholly wiped off. It would be hard to 
say that she acted wrongly, but Belknap was almost provoked 
by her pertinacity. But he had not the heart to express by 
word or look any feeling which might disturb still more the poor 
girl’s lascerated bosom. 

* Meanwhile, the widow, whose elasticity of spirit had chiefly 
perished with her husband, overpowered by the dreadful nature 
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of this unexpected and mysterious assault upon herself and fam¬ 
ily, sunk under the affliction; and ere the three months elapsed 
was lying in the family tomb, by his side, whom she never de¬ 
serted while living. Thus Helen Wallace was left an orphan, 
alone to buffet the dark tide of affliction and of calumny. It 
was enough to have made a hard heart relent from its cruel de¬ 
signs, to know that one victim had already died upon the altar 
of its malevolence. But Sullivan adhered to his diabolic pur¬ 
pose of complete revenge, and showed no symptom of remorse. 

As week after week rolled away, Helen’s health became 
more and more delicate. Her color fled; her form pined 
away from its charming fullness; her eyes lost their lustre, and 
the gripe of death seemed closing inexorably upon her unre¬ 
sisting frame. 

Belknap was roused to new energy as he saw her thus fading 
from his possession. He resolved that he would not sit calm¬ 
ly and inactively beholding her decay, only to weep helplessly 
over her grave. He posted up to the metropolis, he consulted 
eminent counsel, he formed decided plans, and then he return¬ 
ed to execute them. The first fruit of his new enterprise was 
the arrest of Leach upon a writ for slander, in which he estimat¬ 
ed his damages at many thousand dollars. At the same time 
he caused the other villains, Sullivan and Eastman, to be appre¬ 
hended upon a charge of conspiracy to injure his fair fame and 
his estate, in each instance requiring heavy bail from those 
whom he arrested. The work was done quickly, and the con¬ 
spirators had no time to concert their plans, and of course they 
were all surprised. In the alarm of the moment, Leach offer¬ 
ed to make a full confession, provided he could be made sure 
of a discharge and of a pecuniary reward. He was assured of 
both, and made the confession. The facts which be detailed 
were such as to drive both Sullivan and Eastman out of the 
state, to avoid the wrath of an indignant public, and the ven¬ 
geance of violated law, and at the same time to contradict 
wholly and fully the slanders which he had embodied in writing 
for the purpose of preventing the marriage of Helen. The as¬ 
sailed reputation of all whom he had vilified was amply restored, 
so far as might be done by his admission that all his charges 
w’ere false. 

I need not, after what you have seen, relate the events which 
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followed this eclaircissement in the present history of Helen 
and her lover. It is enough to say that she still weeps over 
her poor mother’s premature grave, and that, although in her 
husband and child, and in the smiles of Providence, she finds 
abundant causes of delight, she has never yet recovered, and 
probably never will regain her former fullness of health and 
flow of spirits.’ 

Such was the essence of a story which affected, most deep¬ 
ly, my feelings, and led me to reflect upon the ease with which 
a mischievous lawyer may make his enemies miserable. It is 
saddening to think that the villain is not always, as in this case, 
detected and punished. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The day, to Agnes a fatal day, that was to make her an un¬ 
willing bride, at length arrived. At her earnest entreaties it had 
been arranged that the ceremony should be performed in their 
own dwelling; for she shrunk from encountering the gaze of 
the curious multitude that usually assemble around a church on 
such an occasion. 

The guests were all assembled—the bridegroom had arrived 
—all was prepared, and waited only the appearance of the bride. 
Time stole on —glances of curiosity and suspicion began to be 
exchanged —anxiety was visible on the countenance of Mrs. 
Montalban, who in vain attempted to appear calm and collected. 
Nearly an hour passed away in this suspense, and yet the bride 
came not; —impatience and indignation began to cloud the face 
of the bridegroom—he walked to an open window, locked out, 
and began plucking the flowers that clustered in rich profusion 
around the casement, then, with an impatient gesture, he sud¬ 
denly threw them from him. At length he advanced to his in¬ 
tended mother-in-law, and said, ‘ Where, my dear madam, is 
Agnes ? It grows late—had you not belter send a servant to 

hasten her ? * 

4 1 will *o myself,’ replied the lady with a very bland smile. 

4 Agnes is diffident— perhaps she is uniting for me. 5 And the 
stately Mrs. M. walked with the dignity of a heroine from the 
drawing-room. She hastened tolar daughter’s apartment; — 
what was her surprise to find her not dicssed in bridal array, 
but sitting the very image of despair, surreurded by her maids, 
holding her dress and ornaments, and her friend Ellen in tears 
at her side. 

4 Agnes, are you mad ? Or would you make me so ? Come, 
a truce to this trifling ; —I will be your tyring woman.’ So 
saying, she dismissed the attendants, end then turned to the pule 
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and silent victim— 4 Here, put on this magnificent dress, fit for 
an eastern queen—place this diamond aigrette in your dark hair; 
it adds a tenfold lustre to its glossy hue—see these earrings,— 
this necklace—are they not darlings ? And now, love, let me 
just touch your fair cheeks with this beautiful couhur dt rote.* 
Agnes, who had silently submitted to be decked in the cost¬ 
ly array, commented upon by her mother, now stepped back, 
fixing her large black eyes upon her with a look that almost 
made the blood recede from her heart, she said, 1 No madam ! 
you have sold me, and decked me befitting the sacrifice; but 
think not I will countenance the deed by dissimulation, or 
affect a happiness to which I must ever be a stranger, and seem 
to hide the impress which despair has placed upon my cheek ? 
No ! let the whole world know that you, forgetting the feeling 
of a mother, the delicacy of your sex, have sacrificed me— 
your only child—to a worthless desire of aggrandizement—a 
vain ambition that tramples on every duty, moral and religious, 
to attain its end—the distinction of a title for your daughter, 
whose possessor you know I despise : a title which will never 
greet your ear. No, there is that in my heart which gives a 
blessed assurance, that my short but weary pilgrimage is nearly 
ended. Oh ! that I might be permitted to lay down this pain¬ 
ful burden of existence even now, before the deed is complet¬ 
ed which my conscience condemns, my soul sickens at. But, 
come, come and complete your work !’ 

She led the way with a firm step, till she reached the door of 
the room from whence she must return a bride : there she fal¬ 
tered ; her face assumed the ashy hue of death; she leaned 
upon her friend, and motioned her mother to precede them. 
The door opened: Edward Seymour advanced and took the 
passive hand of Agnes, and led her to the head of the apart¬ 
ment, where the bishop of C-was in attendance. The 

ceremony w as commenced and finished almost without her con¬ 
sciousness, save when the words ‘ I pronounce you husband 
and wife’ were uttered, and the lips of the bridegroom pressed 
hers, a slight shudder passed over her frame. She w r ent 
through the task of leave-taking, as it were, mechanically—the 
pressure of her mother’s hand was disregarded, her parting words 
unanswered, till she said, in a suppressed tone, ‘Agnes, my 
child, will you not bid your mother farewell ? ’ 

‘Child, mother!’ she whispered: ‘those endearing names 
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appertain no more to us—the ties between us are severed for¬ 
ever. You have loved greatness belter than your child, and 
she is lost. Farewell! May you be happy, though never in¬ 
dulge the hope that your daughter enjoys happiness.’ She 
turned away, and at that moment her husband approached— 

( Come dearest,’ said he affectionately taking her hand, ‘ the 
carriage is ready.’ And the bridal pair departed amid the 
smiles and blessings which are readily showered on those who 
seem likely to command prosperity. And the ambitious moth¬ 
er—-how felt she at this separation from her only child ? Oh! 
she had heard her called the Hon. Mrs. Seymour—it was hap¬ 
piness enough ! 


CHAPTER VI. 

We pass over three years in the melancholy narration of 
Agnes, and present her to our readers returned from a wander¬ 
ing life over France and Italy, indeed Europe, again to her 
own country, to England. Wearied even with change, she 
had proposed to her ever-devoted husband to return, and spend 
the London season in that city. She had become a mother, 
and for a time after the birth of her son, the new feelings which 
were awakened in her bosom, the constant attention which the 
helplessness of her infant required were a source of comfort to 
her, and she began once more to look to the future for 
peace and happiness. But still there was at her heart ‘one 
fatal remembrance,’ which neither time nor place, nor even du¬ 
ties, could obliterate. 

They came to London, where, most unfortunately, Seymour 
resumed acquaintance with an old college companion, and in 
his fascinating company soon began to find a solace for the in¬ 
difference with which, he could not but at times feel, his wife 
regarded him. Henry Monson was in the army, a major, and 
accounted a brilliant officer, but was a gambler and a heartless 
libertine. He soon drew Seymour into his circles of dissipa¬ 
tion. It has been truly said, that gambling is a vice which re¬ 
quires no apprenticeship—one plunge, and the victim is gener¬ 
ally lost forever. Seymour made the plunge, and if, in his 
better moments, the pang of repentance came over him, and he 
resolved to break the fatal enthralment, the tempter Monson 
was soon beside him, and he again yielded to the spell. En- 
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grossed in ibis new passion, Seymour began to neglect his wife ; 
and thus Agnes was thrown entirely upon herself—no friend to 
advise, or to whom she could, by imparling, lessen the sorrow 
which had borne her down. To forget, if possible, her troubles, 
seemed to be now her aim, and she plunged wildly into the 
pleasures, the bustle, and the dissipations which surrounded her. 
A few extracts from letters written by William Somerville, 
a cousin of Mr. Seymour’s, to Alfred Delisle, will better de¬ 
scribe her conduct and character at this time, than can be done 
by narrative. 

*##•*###**** 

‘Friend Alfred— 

‘ The gav season, with all its attractions, has 
commenced ; and why are you not here to enjoy it ? I hur¬ 
ried up from 1)-to meet you—and behold, the agreeable 

news that you had changed your mind, was the first thing to 
greet my eyes! Let me tell you that I consider it very ill-na¬ 
tured in you, and I pray that Mrs. Delisle and your sweet sis¬ 
ter Ellen may revolt against your authority. Never tell me that 
they prefer to remain in the country :—did not Ellen almost 
acknowledge she was delighted with the prospect of spending 
a season in London, and quite promise to waltz with me at 
Almack’s ? The metropolis never presented more objects of 
allurement, for all your old friends are here. 

‘ Dy the way, my cousin Seymour has returned from a three 
years’ tour on the continent, and been in town about a fortnight. 
He was married before he went abroad, and his wife, I believe, 
you know—she was from your county—a Miss Montalban. 
What a splendid creature she is ! certainly one of the most 
beautiful women I ever looked upon, ‘faultless perfection,’ as a 
poet would say, only, I think she is a little too pale. Seymour 
is devoted to her, but I have fancied (it may be only fancy.) that 
all is not right in her feelings. There is, at times, a singular ex¬ 
pression in her brilliant eyes, as of sad and bitter thoughts that 
could scarcely be subdued, and though her manner to him is 
always lady-like, yet she receives his attentions with an indif¬ 
ference amounting to apathy. I fear she does not love him. 

‘ Major Monson is here also, with a lovely little sister, a beau¬ 
tiful delicate creature, who seems only made for the sunshine of 
life; and to do her brother justice, debauchee as he is, he 
watches over her as though he would shelter her from the winds 
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of heaven, lest they breathe too roughly upon her. He and 
Seymour are sworn friends, which I regret; it bodes no good 
to the latter. 

‘ Your old school-fellow, Delorme is here also, with his prize, 
his wife, the empress of Golconda, as she is called. I am told 
her wealth is almost incalculable, but she is ugly as sin, and 
much older than her husband. It is absolutely shocking to see 
him, a tall, elegant man dragging about such a mass of defor¬ 
mity and vulgarity. It is hinted, besides, that the lady’s 
temper is not a whit more angelic than her looks, and moreov¬ 
er, she keeps the strings of the money-bags in her own clutch¬ 
es. Poor Delorme ! Why did he marry for riches ? 1 am 
sure I never will.’ 

#**#*##*##* 

‘ There was a splendid ball given last night by the duchess 
of D-. All our old set were there, ar.d many brilliant ad¬ 

ditions—among the latter ranked first, the beautiful Mrs. Sey¬ 
mour. What an incomprehensible being she is! As the 
cousin of her husband, I have become intimate in the family, 
and regretted often her want of spirits—indeed, she always ap¬ 
pears sad and desponding. I never till last evening saw her in 
public. What a transformation was there! Delisle, she was 
the star of the ascendant, the centre of attraction to more than 
half the men in the room, dazzling as much by her lively wit 
as by her transcendent beauty. There too, was her husband, arm 
in arm with that detestable Monson. Seymour seemed restless, 
and 1 noticed his eyes incessantly wandering towards his wife, 
with, as I thought, no approving look. I saw, also, a smile of 
contempt and triumph curl the lip of Monson, as he watched 

his Seymour’s glance. My life on it, there is mischief brewing. 
* # * * * * * * # * # 

‘ Agnes Seymour is every where; at every ball, the theatre, 
opera, and at every public place one is sure to see her. I 
never knew any one so madly, as it were, bent on amusement. 
Yet it does not seem natural—her gaiety appears forced—more 
the result of feverish excitement than the genuine overflowing 
of the heart. I have seen her after a burst of wild merriment 
press her hand on her bosom, and heard her sigh, the long deep 
sigh of agony. That she is unhappy, and acting an unnatural 
part, I feel confident, but I cannot fathom the cause. I have 
sometimes caught her eye, after such a scene as I have de- 
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scribed, and she has blushed. Seymour is running blindly into 
the trap set for him by that villain, Monson:—he already gam¬ 
bles, drinks, and, worst of all, neglects his wife.’ 

*****##*### 

Letter from Major Monton to a friend in Paris. 
-***####*## 

1 1 am in the very spring-tide of fortune; the goddess has 
taken me for her special favorite. Seymour (you know him,) 
swallows my bait without any suspicion of the hook which it 
conceals. He is completely gulled. I wish you were here to 
admire my skill and ingenuity. I won of him last night a thou¬ 
sand pounds, honestly , of course, and I assure you it comes not 
amiss. I have had confounded luck lately, but he bids fair to 
replenish my pockets. After all, it is but borrowing it of him ; 
for, it I succeed in all my plans, (and it shall not be my fault 
if 1 do not,) why, 1 can refund the money, you know, if my 
honor should pinch me. As for conscience , I defy that obso¬ 
lete thing to give me a twinge. 1 am as free from the trouble¬ 
some monitor as the pope himself, and hold, with all good 
catholics, that the end justifies the means. 

4 1 told you in my last letter that I was on the point of visit¬ 
ing Mrs. Seymour, but had not time to explain further. You 
must know, that she has beret >fore entirely excluded your hum¬ 
ble servant, Major Monson, Irom her acquaintance. Whether 
she suspected my designs on her other half (who, by the way, 
was not of her choosing,) or from some hint of that officious 
Somerville, (her husband’s cousin, and her mentor,) who is 
eternally hovering about her, I don’t know—however, chance 
befriended me, (l intend to worship that old heathen deity, 
Chance.) and gave me an opportunity which I had almost des¬ 
paired of obtaining. About a week since, as she was riding in 
the park, her horses took fright, and ran like mad, threatening 
destruction not only to all that interrupted their course, but to 
the carriage and its occupant. I saw them from a distance, and 
my first impulse was to clear the way ; but a glimpse of the 
livery changed my purpose. I remained facing them, and cer¬ 
tainly, at no small risk of life and limb, caught the bridle of the 
leaders, and stopped them. I next flew to the carriage, where 
I found tint the lady had fainted ; in a moment I was by her 
side, ordered the coachman home, suppprted her, and when 
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she revived, I was rewarded by a smile of gratitude, which 
went straight to my heart *, but I suppressed all appearance of 
my feelings; 1 knew who I had to deal with, and played my 
card accordingly. So I attended her home, summoned the do¬ 
mestics, and leaving word that I would call in the ailernoon, 
look my leave. 

‘ When I called, I found the transcendent, the queen-like 
Agnes, ready to receive me. I have looked on many beauti¬ 
ful women in my time, both blonde and brunette, but never did 
I behold so faultless a lace! 1 have seen many exquisite fe¬ 

male forms, the delicate embonpoint, the tall and dig ilied, the 
slight and elegant, but never have I seen a form liise hers—at 
once commanding and "laeelul, uniting the dignity ol Minerva 
with the witchery of an Hebe. She was pale, even paler than 
usual; and as she rose to receive me, I perceived an ; giiaiion in 
her manner, which was doubtless caused by the recollection of 
the accident of the morning. She is too perfect a being to be 
moved to love me at first sight, though she will hue me before 
our acquaintance is over! She thanked me, sweetly, and grate¬ 
fully, but there was an air of restraint about her which seemed 
to say, 4 1 wish I had received this obligation of any other than 
you!’ Ah, she shall think otherwise. She rang the bell and 
bade the servant inform Mr. Seymour that major .Monson was 
below. Mr. Seymour had gone out; she blushed, and was 
evidently ill at ease : so I kindly relieved the lady ol my pres¬ 
ence. As I went out, 1 met Somerville entering, lie eyed 
me with a most vinegar-like aspect; we bowed coldly, and 
passed on. 

4 Somerville suspects my designs, and intends to thwart them, 
but I’ll out-manoeuvre him. 1 hate him—an officious meddler, 
a protector of innocence forsooth ! He will find lull employ¬ 
ment in London for his zeal. Besides, he refused die hand of 
my beloved Rosa, my beautiful sister. \es, I was weak 
enough to offer her to him ; though I do despise his milk-and- 
water virtues myself, yet I know he would make her happy. 
Pure and innocent she would die were she to be, like many of 
our fine women of quality, neglected or ill-treated by her hus¬ 
band : she would pine herself into her grave. Yes, I cannot 
but wish her Somerville’s wife ; but he told me his heart was 
engaged; and he had the impudence to add, that he would not 
marry an angel were she related to me, and I did not resent it. 
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I felt humbled, wounded. 1 thought of the delicate, fair plant 
entrusted to my care, loving and leaning upon me with all the 
fondness of her nature, trusting, confiding in me for protection, 
and relying on me for guidance. I thought bow wholly un¬ 
qualified I was for the task; but this was only momentar?. Soon 
as I had parted from Somerville, I recovered my self-posses¬ 
sion, and from that moment vowed eternal hatred to him. My 
little Rosa knows not of the offer and refusal; I spared her 
that humiliation. I could not have borne reproach from her 
sweet eyes. 

‘ Do you recollect what old Lekain told me, that I was only 
half a villain, because I refused to take Rosa’s money for my 
own use ? Whatever 1 have to answer for with regard to 
others, there is a pleasure, such as I never enjoyed in my wild¬ 
est excesses, in reflecting that I have fulfilled to the utmost the 
duty of a brother to her. In truth, my love for Rosa is even 
a mystery to myself; you know not the depth and purity of the 
affection which fills my heart for my sister. She is so gentle, 
and so good, that my evil genius is always rebuked in her pres¬ 
ence, and I feel as though 1 too could be kind and good. 1 
am confident, that if I could find a wife like Rosa—so mild, so 
warm-hearted, and so consistent in virtue, it would make me a 
different being. But a truce to sermonizing, and let us return to 
Agnes Seymour, who, though angelic in loveliness, is nor an 
angel. I have called on her several times, and have now a 
caste blanche from her husband to visit at his house whenever 
I am inclined. He is a fool, but that is no reason why I should 
not be wise, and my first manoeuvre must be to get Somerville 
out of the way, as he evidently suspects my designs, and, liv¬ 
ing in the same house, (you know he is first cousin to Seymour,) 
he has the advantage of me. However, I am maturing a plan 
for removing him from town; if I succeed, I will let you 
know. I have sent Rosa into the country, to her old aunt 
Whittemore. There are many other matters, about which 1 
wish to consult you ; but adieu for the present. 

‘ A. M.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 

* Agnes,’ said Mr. Somerville, as he entered the boudoir 
where she was sitting, ‘ I have received a letter from the coun- 
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try, informing me of the sudden and dangerous illness of an old 
friend, and entreating me to hasten to him, if 1 wish ever to 
hear his voice again. I must depart instantly ; but, before I 
go, I have one favor to beg of you.’ 

‘ What can it be, that you should think this preface neces¬ 
sary ? You know I am always happy to oblige you—do tell me 
what you wish.’ 

‘ That you will not go to the opera to-night with Major Mon- 
son, unless accompanied by your husband or some other friend. 
Perhaps, Agnes, you think me presumptuous, but your naturally 
correct mind will be convinced, after a moment’s reflection, 
of the propriety of what I urge: and you know that I can be 
actuated by no motive but your welfare. Do you promise ? ’ 

‘ My dear cousin, you know I am engaged to attend the 
opera this evening with the Major, expecting you to be of the 
party. I am truly sorry for the misfortune which deprives me 
of your company, but can 1 for that reason refuse going ? Of 
my husband, it is folly to speak. He does not think of me— 
he has gone out, and will not probably return before mid-morn¬ 
ing. However, I will try and engage the attendance of some 
duenna'—and a smile, slightly ironical, curled her beautiful lip. 

* Agnes, you are jesting: but my time is precious—I must 
go. Remember, I have warned you.’ He left the house, his 
travelling carriage stood at the door; as he was stepping in, a 




ared. Somerville held the letter, unconsciously in his hand: 
iiis mind was harassed by conflicting feelings—at one moment 
the image of his dying friend rose before him, Alfred Delisle, 
the playmate of his childhood, the tried and trusted friend of 
his maturer years, and he was to be more than friend : for it 
was his sister to whom Somerville was engaged—and must they 
lose him ? Then his thoughts reverted to Agnes, the dangers 
that a feeling (not to call it presentiment,) for which he could 
not account, told him hovered over her. So much was he oc¬ 
cupied with these reflections, that lie had almost completed his 
journey before the letter he had received crossed his mind 
he opened it carelessly, but not so did he read it, after the first 
line had met his eye. 

4 If Mr. Somerville is the friend of Mrs. Seymour, which 
the writer of this letter does not doubt, he will not fail of being 
at the Italian opera to-night. The letter containing information 
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of his friend's illness is a forgery, contrived to secure his ab¬ 
sence. Mrs. Seymour is yet innocent—at least of actual guilt; 
she is ignorant of the snare spread for her, but without the inter¬ 
vention of some firm friend, she cannot escape. Hasten, then, 
if you would save her from the gulph of crime and misery, 
on which she unconsciously stands. 

‘A True Friend.’ 

* * * * # * ***** 

‘ Unloose the curtain—throw up that window, and let me feel 
the breath of heaven. I am oppressed—and oh! give me 
some drink, for my lips are parched. There, that will do. I 
feel refreshed ; ’ and Agnes Seymour lay quiet as a cradled 
infant for some time. Then she again spoke in a low tone ;— 
4 How reviving is that wind, and how beautiful every thing looks 
from that window. I feel as though 1 had not seen the blue 
sky for years. How long have I been asleep, Allen ?’ 

4 Not a great while, my lady ; how do you feel yourself ?* 

4 Why, well, Allen—surely I have not been sick—and yet 
there is on my mind a faint remembrance of dreadful suffering; 
’tis like a horrid dream! And I feel very, very weak. Where 
is my boy, Allen ? and my husband ?—I wish to see them. ’ 

4 1 will go and bring master Edward, my lady;' and the wait¬ 
ing woman hurried from the room as if dreading farther ques¬ 
tions. 

4 My lovely babe, my own,’ said Agnes, as the nurse enter¬ 
ed with the child. 4 Here, lay him in my arms,—my beautiful 
boy—kiss me, kiss me ; his breath is like the perfume of flow¬ 
ers. How large he is! Why, Allen, tell me, have I been de¬ 
lirious ? How long is it since I have seen my boy before ?’ 

4 My dear lady, you have been very ill, and it is four weeks 
since you have seen master Edward—and now let me tell your 
mother how much better you are—sbe has been almost distract¬ 
ed about you.' 

4 My mother! Is my mother here ?’ 

4 Yes, my lady, she has been here this month past, but you 
must not talk any more at present ; try to go to sleep and gain 
some strength.’ 

4 One question more, Allen,—Where is Mr. Seymour ?’ 

4 Indeed I must not answer another question now. I will 
take master Edward away, and leave you to get some sleep.’ 
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She left the apartment, at the door of which she was met by 
Mrs. Montalban, who inquired for her daughter. 

4 Whist, madam !—Pray remove a little from the door.’ 

4 Why this precaution ? Agnes will not hear us, or will not 
distinguish what we say and the agitated mother opened the 
door of a side room and beckoned the servant to enter. 

4 Nay, madam, my lady has awakened calm and in her right 
mind. She has seen her child, and inquired for her husband. 
I avoided answering her questions, under pretence that she was 
too weak to talk.’ 

4 Thank God ! thank God !’ eagerly ejaculated Mrs. Mon¬ 
talban. 4 0, 1 do thank Him that my child is restored to rea¬ 
son. Yet, poor child—she has that to learn which will wring 
her heart ;—and who can tell her what yet she must know ?’ 

4 If I might be allowed to advise, madam, I should say Mr. 
Somerville is the properest person. When her delirium was 
at the worst, his presence seemed to sooth and calm her.’ 

4 1 believe you are right. Go and ask him to visit Mrs. 
Seymour, and tell him she has recovered her reason.’ The 
servant departed, and Mrs. Montalban, pressing her hands to 
her heart, as if to still its hysterical beatings, sank down on 
a sofa, and murmured to herself; 4 I must not see her ! 
and yet I will. She surely will not spurn my affection now. 
I have been sufficiently punished. Can it be that I am doomed 
to find my daughter’s heart alienated from me forever ? 0 
God ! spare me that. 1 did what I considered best for her. 
It was my child’s welfare that I labored to ensure. May not 
the agony I have endured, the hitter, scalding tears I have shed, 
when in her wild raving my unhappy child accused me, her 
mother, who would willingly shed the last drop of my blood 
to restore peace to her bosom, of being the cause of all her 
sorrows? Oh, may not those heart-breaking tears be some 

expiation for my erring judgment ?’ 

********* 

Mrs. Montalban entered her daughter’s apartment, where 
she found Mr. Somerville, and the faithful attendant already men¬ 
tioned. She advanced cautiously to the bed, and gazed wist¬ 
fully upon her child, who lay, her face covered with her hands, 
and tears streaming through her thin white fingers, as though 
they were dissolving, like snow in the sun, under the gush of 
angujsh that overwhelmed her. There was a long and deep 
lilence around the bed, for every’ heart was full. At length. 
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raising her hands and eyes towards heaven, Agnes spoke— 
‘ Father of mercies, have compassion on me, and oh, make 
not ray punishment too great to bear!’ Then turning her eyes, 
they encountered the pale and wasted countenance of Mrs. 
Montalban. ‘ My mother!—forgive your poor child—oh, 
forgive me for all the pain I have caused you,—I have been 
severely tried. Kiss me, my mother, and let my mind go 
back to those blessed days, when we were all to each other— 
when no wrong feeling had made me forget a child’s first duty.’ 

4 My child ! my child—talk not so, you were ever kind and 
dutiful, till my misjudging ambition drove you almost to mad¬ 
ness. But, my blessed child, we will again be all to each 
other. When your health is restored, you, with your dear babe, 
shall return with me to Montalban Hall—do not shake your 
head—you must not refuse me.’ 

4 Mother—I never will refuse you any thing in my power to 
grant; but my days are almost run out. I feel—1 know that 
I have not long to remain here, and I must employ the time 
for my dear little boy, and my own soul. My mother, and 
you, my kind cousin, will you promise me to take charge of 
Edward ? Ah, 1 need not have asked the question,—you 
will; my heart tells me you will.—Do not speak to me of 
hope, death has lost his terrors—there is no happiness for me 
in this world, and is not my Savior kind to call me to him¬ 
self ?—I rely on His merits only for pardon and salvation— 
I trust in His promises, and I resign myself to His will.’ 

The presentiment of Agnes was too well founded. When 
she was informed that her husband was killed in a duel with Ma¬ 
jor Monson, which originated in the discovery of the plot the 
latter had laid against Agnes,—although she did not give way to 
any violent burst of anguish, those who watched her knew that 
the shaft had sunk deep. She never named her husband, save 
when her senses were steeped in the oblivion of sleep; then, 
when agitated by some wild dream, she would call on Seymour 
in a tone of the most thrilling anguish, as though her spirit 
was tortured with the sad remembrance. She gradually de¬ 
clined from the day that the fatal intelligence was communicat¬ 
ed to her, and in about two months she resigned her spirit to 
Him who gave it—thus adding another to the many unhappy 
examples of misjudging ambition on the one hand, and roman¬ 
tic enthusiasm and imprudence on the other. 
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AMBITION. 

( Come, dear Edith, we have yet time, before dressing for 
this famous ball, to take a stroll along the banks of yon sweet 
river;’ said Elizabeth Vernon to her cousin, pointing, at the 
same time, to the Hudson, whose bright waters reflected the 
softened rays ot an autumn sun—‘ My brother and his friend 
will not arrive for at least an hour, and ’twill serve to wile away 
the time.’ 

Miss Ruthven started from the reverie in which she had been 
indulging, and immediately acquiesced in the wish of the lively 
Elizabeth, and the two young ladies were soon loitering by the 
river, stopping ever and anon to gather the wild flowers that 
grew upon its side. 

‘ Let us ascend this hill,’ said Elizabeth, 1 and we shall com* 
mand a better view of this beautiful sunset. Only look! ’ she 
exclaimed, as they reached the summit, ‘ look, dear Edith, 
was there ever a more glorious sight! see yon purple clouds 
just resting on the edge of the water, and the distant mountains 
whose heads seem circled with such a radiant diadem. I could 
almost imagine those clouds were floating over the isles of the 
blest, and that bright spirits were even now watching us.’ 

( It is indeed a glorious sight,’ replied Miss Ruthven, ( but 
Elizabeth, I prefer the quiet beauty of the river, whose tranquil 
surface just reflects the parting rays. To me there is some* 
thing more beautiful in yon white sail, and the song that bursts 
from the mariner’s lips, as the little bark glides o’er the blue 
wave, and draws near the wished fo*rbaven. I can fancy 
the smile upon the face of his young wife, as she welcomes 
home her wanderer, the simple repast, the evening prayer.—In 
sooth, I wish 1 were myself but an humble maiden.’ 

‘ What change has come over the spirit of your dream, my 
sweet coz,’ asked her lively friend—‘ you, who were wont to 
be gay as the early birds of spring, should not let the cricket of 
melancholy rest upon your brow, ’twill dim the beauty which 
should sparkle brilliantly in the festal hall to night. Come, it 
is time to return home, and I will not stir until 1 see 
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1 The smile like summer sunbeam, 

The free unclouded brow.’ 

And as Edith faintly smiled, she passed her arm affectionately 
round her waist, and turned homewards. 

Edith Ruthven’s father was a merchant of high standing and 
respectability in the city of New York. She was his only 
daughter, and cherished by him as the dearest gift of her de¬ 
parted mother. She was brought up immediately under the 
eye of Mrs. Howard, a widowed cousin of Mr. Rulhven, who 
was a woman of rare intellectual endowments, and most affec¬ 
tionate disposition. She was fondly attached to the motherless 
girl, and had formed her character after her own model, that of 
an intelligent and amiable female. 

Miss Vernon and her cousin were warmly attached to each 
other, and Mr. Ruthven sanctioned the intimacy, both because of 
their near relationship, and that he deemed the gifted mind, and 
warm heart of Elizabeth a prop on which the more sensitive 
Edith could repose in safety. 

Though not possessed of the beauty of her cousin, yet there 
was a charm about Elizabeth Vernon that repelled the advances 
of the mere worldly minded. A glance from her expressive 
eye would put to flight the most elaborate compliment that 
ever hovered upon the lip of the flatterer. And there was 
something in the slightly scornful curl of her lip, that repressed 
any attempt at familiarity. But the brilliancy of her wit, and 
the liveliness of her conversation always drew a select circle 
around her. She loved Edith with all the sincerity of early 

days. The latter was upon a visit at L-, Miss Vernon’s 

place of residence, at the time iny story commences. 

Wendell Vernon and his friend did not arrive at the appoint¬ 
ed time, and the ladies were obliged to proceed to the hall 
without them: upon entering the ball-room, which was filled 
with all the beauty and fashion of L-, their hands were im¬ 

mediately claimed, and dancing commenced. At the conclu¬ 
sion of the first dance, as Edith was disengaging her bracelet 
which had caught in part of Miss Vernon’s dress, Maria Walk¬ 
er, a friend of her’*, suddenly exclaimed,— 

‘ Look! Elizabeth, there is your brother; but who is that tall 
elegant looking stranger w ith him ? It is a rare sight to see one 
of such princely port in these humble halls.’ 
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* It is Mr. Orcliffe, a friend of Wendell’s,* replied Elizabeth, 
as she left her seat to welcome her brother. 

George Orcliffe certainly merited the praise which Miss 
Walker had bestowed upon him. Tall and commanding in his 
person, and with an eye the eagle glance of which accorded 
well with the dark hue of his complexion, which betrayed his 
southern origin. The tone of his voice was sweet as the pass¬ 
ing strain of some deep melody. There was a careless grace 
about him, which, combined with his other qualifications, had 
woven a spell round more than one youthful heart. His brow, 
broad and intellectual, was shaded by hair of the darkest dye. 
But there was a scornful curl of his handsome lip, a something 
in his lustrous eye that denoted one of proud and imperious 
disposition; a something which told that the light of genius 
burned in his soul, and consumed the kindlier affections of his 
heart. 

He gracefully returned Miss Vernon’s salutation, and express¬ 
ing his regret that they had been detained on the road, begged 
the honor of her hand, and led her to the dance. 

As his sister left his side, Wendell turned to look for Edith 
among the crowd. They met with the frank cordiality of near 
relations. Not so Maria Walker, who colored deeply and re¬ 
turned his salutation with an air of constraint and coldness. 

There is nothing more chilling to a warm affectionate heart 
than coldness from one whose image has been garnered up in 
its deep recesses, and on which memory has dwelt with all the 
intense devotion of an early and pure affection. Such a heart 
was Wendell Vernon’s, and the openness of his disposition led 
him to instantly inquire the cause of the alteration in Miss 
Walker’s manner. ' 

‘ Why, Maria,’ he exclaimed ‘ is this your reception of an 
old friend after a year’s absence ? Il l have offended you, do 
tell me in what way, and let me again see in you the frank, warm¬ 
hearted companion of my childhood. Come, Edith, intercede 
for me, for I find I require a more powerful pleader than my¬ 
self.’ 4 

Miss Walker had a suspicion of Wendell’s preference for her, 
and being not a little pleased with the gentleman’s former at¬ 
tentions, herself, her manner had become constrained; but fear¬ 
ing that the attention of the company might be drawn upon 
them, she rallied her spirits, and gaily replied. 
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4 Well, first you are accused of having broken your promise 
to a lady; a most heavy charge against a gentleman of fashion¬ 
able notoriety, by not sending her certain well-filled sheets of 
paper descriptive of southern scenery, amusements, &c. Sec¬ 
ondly, of being so much engrossed with the grace, beauty and 
fashion of the dark-eyed 44 Houri’s ” of the south, that there was 
not a flower in 44 memory’s land ” reserved for absent friends, 
and ’- 

4 Spare me, spare me, I entreat,’ interrupted Wendell, laugh¬ 
ing. 4 You have already summoned up a long array of charges 
against me. I am accused of falsehood, forgetfulness, and want 
of politeness. I will answer them by saying that the sheets 
were duly transmitted at the appointed time, but, as I have since 
learned, failed of reaching their destination. Secondly, I have 
ever made due mention' with an expressive glance at Maria, 
4 of the friend whose image was seldom absent from my thoughts 
—and, lastly,’ he added, looking round and seeing that they 
were deserted by all but a few near acquaintances, 4 1 have re¬ 
served the tokens of remembrance, that I might present them 
myself;’ slightly bending his knee, and slipping a brilliant ring 
upon Miss Walker’s finger, who was too much confused to 
make any resistance, 4 am I not acquitted, most fair judges ?’ 

4 No,’said Edith, laughing, 4 1 sentence you to solicit the 
hand of the offended lady for the next dance, and also, that you 
shall be her escort to all places of amusement for the next four 
weeks.’ 

4 But does my fair accuser consent ? ’ 

4 She must, she must,’ exclaimed Elizabeth Yernon, who 
with Orclifle had just joined them. 4 She must,’ added the 
lively girl, taking a chain from her own neck and throwing it 
over her brother’s, and as she gave the end to Maria repeated 
Scott’s well known words, 

‘Then gently drew the glittering band, 

And laid the clasp on Elleu’a hand.’ 

Elizabeth now turned towards Edith, with the intention of in¬ 
troducing Mr. Orclifle; but what was her astonishment to see 
her cheek blanched to deadly paleness one moment, and flush¬ 
ing the deepest crimson the next, as Orclifle extending his 
hand and bowing gracefully said, 4 1 did not expect to have the 
pleasure of meeting Miss Ruthven in L-, and it w ill not a 
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little enhance the pleasure of my visit, that it will be passed in 
the society of an old friend.’ These few words were lightly 
uttered, but there was a something in the glance of his eye that 
gave them more meaning, in the opinion of Miss Vernon, than 
he was aware of. 

When the two friends had retired to their apartment, for the 
night, neither seemed inclined to avail themselves of the privi¬ 
leges of sleep. After a long silence, Elizabeth suddenly ex¬ 
claimed, in a tone of pique, ‘ I never thought that 1 should be 
obliged to accuse Edith Ruthven of want of confidence. You 
well know how fondly I have loved you from childhood, and 
how truly I should rejoice in any prospect of happiness that was 
open before you, and yet you have concealed from me your 
love for George Orcliffe : nay you need not deny it; your blanch¬ 
ed cheek and quivering lip told too true a tale to the eye of tried 
friendship. You knew that he was coming here, and you never 
dropped a hint that you had formerly known him. Was it kind, 
was it like yourself, Edith, to conceal all this from me ? ’ 

‘ Oh do not reproach me, dear Elizabeth,’ interrupted Edith, 
whose face had been hidden in her hands during the foregoing 
speech, ‘ and I will tell you all. I met Mr. Orcliffe last winter, 
when I was in Virginia, with papa. I had frequent opportuni¬ 
ties of meeting him at the house of his sister, and he was very, 
very attentive to me. He was so gifted, the light of intellect 
was poured in such fullness upon his head, and yet, though 
proud to others, he was so kind and gentle in his manner to me 
—do you wonder that he reared for himself a shrine in my 
woman’s heart ? He was suddenly called home, and left me in 
doubt as to his sentiments—and could I speak of him* Elizabeth, 
even to you ? could I bear that you or any one should suppose 
that I had bestowed my affections unsolicited ? oh ! indeed I 
could not bear the thought, and I should not have betrayed my 
interest in him to night, had it not been for his sudden appear¬ 
ance. You would have acted the same, placed in a similar sit¬ 
uation, and will you not forgive me ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, my dear,’ replied Miss Vernon, kissing her— 
‘ nothing could be more apropos than his coming here with Wen¬ 
dell ; but the night wanes; so good night and pleasant dreams, 
my love,’ she added seeing Edith was exhausted and weary. 

Weeks passed on, and the time for George Orcliffe’s depar¬ 
ture drew near. He had been the constant companion of Edith, 
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continually hovering round her, as if he feared any other should 
win the prize so coveted by all; but still he did not declare 
himself. Miss Vernon watched their iniercourse with an anx¬ 
ious eye, and her opinion of Orcliffe was somewhat changed; 
she feared that he was trifling with the affections of her friend. 
She saw him hour after hour lingering by the side of Edith, 
breathing upon her ear the magic charm of poetry and song; 
that all the spells of his gifted mind had been woven round her 
cousin, and that a chain whose links were any thing but light 
was on her spirit. The crimson of Edith’s cheek grew fainter, 
and the smile on her lip was strangely sad, but Elizabeth knew 
that it was too late to avert the evil, and she wept often in si¬ 
lence over her probable destiny. 

The morning before Orcliffe’s departure, Elizabeth accident¬ 
ally entered the breakfast room, and seeing a letter in his hand¬ 
writing, laying open on the carpet, took it up with the intention 
of returning it to the owner, when the name of Edith Ruthven 
caught her eye, but, repressing her curiosity, she was about to 
ring for a servant, when Orcliffe entered hastily. 

( I beg pardon, Miss Vernon,’ said he, apologizing for his 
abruptness. ‘I dropped,’—but seeing the letter in Elizabeth’s 
hand, stopped in confusion and embarrassment. 

‘A letter,’replied Miss Vernon finishing the sentence, and 
extending it to him, whilst he stood apparently bewildered. 

( 1 trust, I hope,’ he stammered, but could not finish. 

Miss Vernon understood him, and not deigning a reply, 
haughtily bowed, and left the room. 

The letter was to an intimate friend at the south, and as fol¬ 
low's :— 

‘ So, Carroll, in spite of my “ armor of proof,” I am fairly 
caught at last. Sceptic as you are in all matters appertaining 
to love and marriage, you still might envy me this idol of my 
fancy. Beautiful, and bewitching as she is, it was not that 
alone, but her perfect purity and almost childlike trustingness 
that won my heart; hut, Carroll, do not think 1 shall turn Ben¬ 
edict. No; though I acknowledge that I love her, and con¬ 
science half reproaches me for my trifling, though I would not 
that so brilliant a gem should sparkle in another’s crown, still I 
cannot give up the stirring visions of my youth. Shall Orcliffe, 
the proud, and I may say without vanitv, the courted Orcliffe, 
let the pinion of his soul droop in the light of woman’s smile ? 
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No; ambition is my goddess, and I bow to no othersway—I 
shall yet look down from my “eyrie height” upon assembled 
crowds; but still I wish that destiny had not thrown Edith Ruth- 
ven in my way. I have promised Wendell to visit him again 
next fall, to be present at his wedding with Miss Walker, a pret¬ 
ty girl—and by that time I doubt not but Elizabeth Vernon, 
who I know suspects me of trifling with her cousin, will have 
convinced her that I am a very good-for-nothing personage. I 
hope soon to see you, and, till then, Yours, 

Orcliffe. 

Miss Vernon did not see Orcliffe again until the afternoon. 
In passing the door of a small parlor appropriated to the use of 
her mother, who was absent, she stopped before the open door 
to gaze on Edith, who was seated near the window, with little 
Henry Vernon on her lap. Her pale sweet face almost rest¬ 
ed upon the bright golden curls of the little boy. Her tears 
fell fast upon his innocent brow, and the child, with instinctive 
sympathy, put up his pretty mouth to kiss her, when, to Eliza¬ 
beth’s surprise, Orcliffe entered the room by an opposite door. 
Edith drew her curls hastily over her eyes, to conceal her emo¬ 
tion, as he seated himself beside her. 

‘ You are weeping, Edith,’ he said, in a tone of tenderness, 
for lie was in reality more affected by her grief than he would 
willingly have acknowledged to himself. ‘ May I not know the 
cause of this sadness ? ’ 

‘ 1 am only weaving the web of destiny for this young inno¬ 
cent,’ she replied, endeavoring to rally her spirits; 4 and it 
made me sad: few years will pass ere many a shrine of worldli¬ 
ness and ambition will be raised in that childish heart,’ she ad¬ 
ded, as the little creature sprung from her arinslo join its broth¬ 
ers in their play. 

Edith had unconsciously touched a chord that vibrated harsh¬ 
ly, and Orcliffe rose from his seat and exclaimed in a gay tone, 
‘I forgot that I came in to hid you adieu. We ride as far as 

D-to night; so like a true Knight, I will kiss the hand of my 

“ladye love,” and hope for some token of her favor when we 
meet again ; ’ and slightly bending his knee he imprinted a kiss 
upon her hand, and left the room. 

Elizabeth saw her friend’s deadly paleness, and, springing 
forward, she clasped her in her arms. Edith sobbed convulsive¬ 
ly for some moments, and then burst into a fit of hysterical 
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laughter that terrified her: she succeeded in persuading her to 
lie down, and watched for many hours beside her couch, until 
she sunk into an unquiet slumber. Indignation filled the noble 
mind of Elizabeth Vernon, at this proof of Orcliffe’s baseness; 
and her first impulse was to write to him, and represent that he 
had forever destroyed the peace of her cousin ; but she well 
knew that the delicacy of Edith would be wounded by such a 
proceeding, and her own spirit revolted from the idea of solicit¬ 
ing his hand for one so nearly allied to her. 

Edith returned to her home, and to the friend of her child¬ 
hood an altered being. Again she mingled amongst the gay in 
the festal hall, again she glided through the dance, or woke the 
voice of song; but there was a strange light in the depths of 
her dark eyes that thrilled the heart of the gazer—there was 
something in her wild laugh that made the father fear, he knew 
not what, for the child of his idolatry. But Edith’s cup of woe 
was not yet full. Winter passed away, and spring had clothed 
the trees in her own bright garb, when Mr. Ruthven died sud¬ 
denly, leaving his affairs in confusion ; and she was reduced 
from affluence to poverty. An uncle of Mr. Ruthven’s took 
charge of the two little boys, and Edith was left alone in a stu¬ 
por of grief, in the home where she had passed so many happy 
days, now, alas! so desolate. 

At the first tidings of Mr. Ruthven’s death, Elizabeth hasten¬ 
ed to her cousin, and, with her father’s sanction, offered her a 
home. Edith left her native city without shedding a tear, and 
appeared utterly unconscious of her own forlorn state; but Eliz¬ 
abeth saw, with grief and horror, that the exertion she had 
made, to conceal her feelings from the world, had been too 
much, and the playmate of her childish hours, the friend of her 
youth, was become partially deranged. Even in her wildest 
moments she clung to Elizabeth, as if there was safety in her 
presence. Every kindness was rendered to the interesting 
girl, and the best medical advice procured, but without avail, 
and Elizabeth feared her fine mind would never regain its tone. 

The time for Wendell’s marriage drew near, and Orcliffe, 
was hourly expected in L-. Elizabeth thought of his ar¬ 

rival with mingled feelings of alarm and anxiety. She had 
guarded Edith’s secret well, and none besides herself knew the 
cause of her malady. 

One evening as she was returning from Miss Walker’s, she 
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stopped opposite an open window, at which Edith was sitting, 
weaving a fantastic garland for the little Henry, who always 
seemed associated in her mind with Orcliffe, and singing at the 
same time, a low mournful air. Suddenly raising her head, 
she burst into a fit of wild unnatural laughter that made Eliza¬ 
beth shudder, and she hastily retreated behind the shrubbery. 
A step started her, and turning round, she beheld Orcliffe. 
Obeying the impulse of the moment, she sprung forward and 
grasping his arm, drew him towards the spot she had just quit¬ 
ted. Astonished, and somewhat alarmed at her vehemence, he 
passively yielded, and the figure of Edith, as we have described 
her, burst upon his sight. Again her wild laugh rung upon their 
ears, Orcliffe covered his face with his hands, and leant against 
a tree for support. 

4 Ay, look! George Orcliffe,’ exclaimed Elizabeth, with 
bitterness, 4 look on the wreck you have made of all that was 
once beautiful and bright, and then turn to your conscience, and 
see if it reproaches you not. Are you a man,’ she added in¬ 
dignantly, 4 that you can gaze thus coldly on the broken shrine of 
yon beautiful spirit ? Orcliffe, you will have a fearful account 
to render, for making one so pure, so good, the victim of your 
heartless vanity. But you worship ambition, you will spread 
your proud pinions, and soar as the eagle towards the sun. 
Soar on, and when you have reached the height you aim at, 
seek ye then for happiness.’ And overcome by her excited 
feelings, Elizabeth yielded to a violent burst of anguish. 

Orcliffe had lived much in the fashionable world, and seen 
more of the heartlessness, and fickleness of woman than is com¬ 
mon, and he paid the price of experience by believing all the 
female sex to be alike. He did not believe that woman’s love 
could remain true and unchanged, through sorrow blight and neg¬ 
lect, and he had judged Edith accordingly. But returning ten¬ 
derness, remorse and anguish, were all blended fearfully togeth¬ 
er in his mind, as he now gazed upon her altered face. He 
groaned in agony of spirit as he exclaimed, 4 Would, would to 
Heaven I had known this sooner! ’ 

4 But it may not be too late,’ eagerly replied Elizabeth, catch¬ 
ing a ray of hope from his words, but drawing him back, as he 
was hastily rushing forward ; 4 be prudent; the least excitement 
may be fatal.’ 

Elizabeth led the way through the garden into the house, and, 
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summoning her brother, gave Orcliffe, who was as obedient to 
her guidance as a child, into his charge, entreating Wendell to 
prevent Edith’s seeing him in her present state. She then en¬ 
tered the room where Miss Rulhven was still sitting. She took 
a seat beside her, and, taking up one of the garlands Edith had 
been twining, put it upon her head, and, kissing her cheek, whis¬ 
pered gently,— 

‘Tis a sweet wreath, dearest, and ’tis meet that you should 
bind your brow with flowerfP, to welcome George when he re¬ 
turns.’ 

It was long since Elizabeth had dared to breathe to Edith 
the name of her lover, and she tremblingly waited to see its ef¬ 
fect upon her. Edith looked in her face with a startled and 
bewildered gaze, as if some hidden chord of memory had been 
touched, and then murmured a few notes of a song, Orcliffe 
bad given her. Elizabeth opened the piano, and, drawing her 
cousin towards it, gaily said,— 

< It is many weeks, dear Edith, since you have played to me. 
Come, sing me again that sweet little air that Mr. Orcliffe was 
so fond of; he will want to hear it this evening.’ At the repe¬ 
tition of Orcliffe’s name, the bewildered girl started, and her 
cheek became a burning crimson : she turned from the instru¬ 
ment, and a few tears rolled slowly down her cheek, whilst she 
exclaimed, mournfully, 

‘No, no! Bright spirits have been with me, and they bid 
me weave a bridal wreath, but not for me. Ambition is the bride. 
Oh ! lady, you look so sweet and good. Does your heart ever 
ache? mine did, and they said ambition would still it.’ 

It was evident that her mind dwelt upon Orcliffe, who had 
listened to all that passed unperceived. Torn with conflicting 
emotions, he could not restrain himself, and breaking from Wen¬ 
dell, he rushed into the room. A moment showed him the ill 
effects of his precipitancy. Edith gazed vacantly at him, for 
an instant, and then uttering a wild scream, fell senseless to the 
floor. She was conveyed to bed, and soon was raving in all 
the wild delirium of fever. 

I shall not attempt to describe the feelings of Orcliffe, as he 
hung in agony over her, while she, unconscious of his presence, 
addressed him continually. He was severely punished for his 
fault, and now that she was dearer to him than in her hours of 
health and happiness, he prayed humbly that he might be pre- 
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pared, if she must die, to drink the bitter cup, without mur¬ 
muring. Orcliffe had many virtues, but his evil genius, am¬ 
bition, had hitherto obscured them; and often, in the silent 
watches of the night, had his heart reproached him with trifling 
with the affections of one so guileless and beautiful as Edith 
Ruthven. 

After many, many days of anxious watching, Edith, at 
the close of a summer's evening, sunk into a quiet sleep, 
from which she awoke rational and composed, but in such a state 
of languor and exhaustion, that no one, but the physician and 
Elizabeth, approached the room. As she grew stronger, the 
news of Orcliffe’s arrival, and all that had passed during her ill¬ 
ness, was communicated to her, by her devoted friend, but it 
was long before she could bear the agitation of seeing him. 

It was on a lovely evening, some months after Orcliffe’s arri¬ 
val, that a few intimate friends assembled at Mr. Vernon’s, to 
celebrate his wedding. Edith, the young bride, still looked as 
some delicate and beautiful flower, that could not bear the storm ; 
but there was happiness in her heart. Her young brothers, were 
also there, and by her side was Elizabeth, the noble-minded 
Elizabeth, rejoicing in the happiness of her friend. The cere¬ 
mony was performed, and a blessing bestowed upon the sweet 

bride, by the good old pastor of L-. When the company 

had separated, and the family circle were again alone, Orcliffe 
sat for some time in silence. 

‘ Do you repent so soon? ’ asked Elizabeth, archly. 

‘ No, my kind friend,’ said Orcliffe, as he turned fondly 
towards Edith and kissed her cheek, ‘ I was thinking how proud 
I should be when 1 presented my bride to my parents; and then 
I will tell them I have abjured the phantoms of my youth. Yes, 
l prefer love to ambition. I can now with truth appropriate to 
myself, that beautiful sentiment, of one of our most gifted poets, 
my favorite Willis. 

‘ Ambition ! ambition! I laugh to icorn, 

Thy robe and thy gleaming sword, 

I will follow sooner a woman's smile, 

And the light of a gentle word.’ 

‘ And I feel quite sure that the light and the smile will be 
mine,’ he added, fixing his dark beaming eye, on the lovely 
face of his wife. And they have been his. 
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BEAUTY AND DEFORMITY IN ANCIENT ATHENS. 

Bulwer, in his delightful romance, ‘ The Last Days of Pom¬ 
peii, has, in the characters of Glaucus and lone, delineated all 
of both masculine and feminine loveliness that antiquity could 

furnish. _ . . 

The Athenian Glaucus, a perfect specimen of manly beauty, 
faultless in form, god-like in feature, lofty in sentiment, exqui¬ 
site in sensitiveness, thoroughly imbued with the life and fire of 
poetry, and yet equally imbued with the philosophic spirit, is a 
fine representation of the citizen of the favorite abode of Mi¬ 
nerva. . 

Why did not the novelist make his heroine, also, a native of 

Athens ? lone was of Grecian origin; but Naples,—Italy —wm 
the place of her birth. This fact is, at first sight, somewhat 
remarkable, and I cannot persuade myself that it was either ac¬ 
cidental, or introduced for the mere purpose of sustaining the 
little mystery in which the first meeting of Glaucus and Iooe 
was veiled. Why, then, I again ask, was not the lovely lone 
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represented as born at Athens, since that warm attachment to 
the land of her fathers, by which her soul was filled, and by 
which she was predisposed to love Athenian Glaucus, would, 
in that case, have burned with a ten-fold brighter flame,—have 
impelled her towards him, and drawn him towards her, with a 
ten-fold force t Listen, ye ladies, to the answer. 

lone could not have been described as an Athenian, without 
such a gross violation of historic truth as must have exposed the 
author to the charge of ignorance; for while the men of Athens 
were renowned, the world over, for their beauty, the women 
were equally famous for their unmitigated ugliness. 

The Greek historians are enthusiastic when they describe the 
physical charms of Athenian youth, and even her philosophers 
are extravagant in their expressions of admiration. 

Isocrates says, that, although in stature and dimensions not 
distinguished from others, the men of Athens were of extraordi¬ 
nary beauty. 

Xenophon, in describing Autolycus, exhausts the vocabulary 
of praise and compliment; while in speaking of Xenophon, 
another author, (Diogenes Laertius,) despairing of making his 
readers fully imagine the beauty which he wished to describe, 
declai ed that words cannot do the subject justice. 

Plato, who, for a philosopher, was somewhat extravagant in 
his admiration of personal attractions, describes Charmis as a 
star in the firmament, universally gazed at, and always surround¬ 
ed with admirers. He also informs us, that there was never 


produced in the court of Persia a sensation so strong as when 
ryrilampus was sent to the East as the ambassador of Athens, 
at which time he was allowed to excel in beauty the whole of 
mankind. Demus, the son of this Pyrilampus, was even more 
beautiful than his father; and so universally was he admired, 
that the Athenians, always fervent in feeling, and decided in the 
exhibition of it, covered their houses with inscriptions of his 


name. 

Socrates, even, the most philosophical of the philosophers of 
antiquity, was forced to admire the persons of Xenophon, 
Critias and Alcibiades, all of whom were as remarkable lor beau¬ 
ty, as he was for the absence of it, and ail of whom were his 
pupils. 

The cause of this general prevalence of manly beauty was 
the care bestowed, and rightly bestowed, upon the physical ed- 
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ucation of the Athenian youth. The powers of their bodies 
were never checked, or restrained, or perverted by compres¬ 
sion, confinement, or malpractices in dress or exercise. An 
Athenian boy, lightly and loosely clad, was sent abroad into the 
open air and the bright sun, like a forest deer, as became the 
children of those who recognized a Deity in the glowing orb of 
day. He was introduced early into the Gymnasium, and there 
taught that strength and speed, and grace and dexterity, were 
qualities and powers as needful and as noble as courage and pat¬ 
riotism. 

But the Athenian women were proverbially ugly in person, 
and repulsive in manners. In the early days of Athens, their 
negligence, and unneatness in matters of dress and personal 
habits were so gross, that a law was enacted by Solon to enforce 
a due regard to dress and conduct. To apply the law, there 
was erected a tribunal of censors, called Gynecosmes , whose 
reign was one of great rigor and severity. This court of per¬ 
sonalities imposed a heavy fine upon every woman who appear¬ 
ed in public with hair unadorned, or in shabby raiment; and the 
offenders’ names were perpetuated in disgrace by being inscrib¬ 
ed upon a public tablet, and held up to universal contempt. In 
modern times laws are not needful to secure either costlioess 
or brilliancy of personal decorations among women. 

The influence of this law, aided by the natural love of finery, 
occasioned the greatest extravagance in ladies’ dress and equi¬ 
page, insomuch that sumptuary laws in restraint of this new folly 
were frequently enacted. 

Art was summoned to the Athenian toilet, and the mysteries 
of the ancient Belinda were as numerous as those of her whom 
Pope has, in later days, immortalized. But art transgressed tbe 
laws of both health and good taste, and sinned against nature 
with a high hand. 

The use of paints was carried to a disgusting extent, so that 
face, neck and bosom were completely smeared and masked 
with drugs and pigments. Lucian severely ridicules this loath¬ 
some habit, and the 


* Taedet quotidianaram haram formaram' 


of Terence conveys that witty comedian’s notions of the fash¬ 
ion of his times. 
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The cheek and lips were stained with vegetable dyes, and 
discolored with mineral paints. The hair, eye-brows and eye¬ 
lashes were blackened by various means, and, to crown the cli¬ 
max of folly, the women compressed their waists and hips to 
such an extent, that they were obliged to fast frequently, and 
mak e use of astringent and flesh-consuming medicines, in order 
to prevent the unnatural and monstrous development of other 
parts of the system. This last named habit produced the most 
painful results, some of which may be inferred from the fact, 
that an Athenian mother, who survived the birth of a living child, 
escaped, as it were, from the very clutches of death. 

Tm consequence of these pernicious female habits was, the 
almost national loss of feminine beauty. And it is a singular 
fact, that every female, whose name has descended to modem 
times, as having charmed the Athenians by her beauty, was a 
foreigner. These foreigners were, in every instance, women 
of loose principles and licentious habits, although some of them 
were remarkable for both learning and talents of the highest 
order. 


The Athenians were wonderfully susceptible of impression by 
beauty. A handsome man was gazed at with rapture by thou¬ 
sands, and became the pride of the city ; and the accession of a 
beautiful woman to the republic was noised abroad, like the he¬ 
ro of a victory, from one end of the land to the other. Thus 
Aspasia, of Miletus, was admired alike for her philosophy and 
her person, and acquired such an influence at Athens, that a 
war was declared with Samos at her instigation; and all the 


leading spirits of that day of great men studied with her at once 
the science of love, of oratory, and of politics. It is said that 
the whole nation was prostrate at the feet of Lais, whose sur¬ 
passing loveliness of form and face had induced the Athenian 
general Nicias to carry her away from Sicily, as one of the 
choicest prizes of war, to Greece; so that, to use the words of 
an elegant French writer, ( while Greece triumphed over the 
armies of Persia and the treachery of Sparta, it was totally sub¬ 
dued by a courtezan of Sicily . 1 The names of Phryne and 
Pytbooice are equally celebrated; the one of whom was dignifi¬ 
ed with public honors while living, and tlie other of whom, when 
dead, with one of the most splendid mausoleums in the world. 

The native women of Athens, enraged by the admiration lav¬ 
ished on foreign beauty, made still greater efforts, by various 
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foolish arts, to correct their owo deformities; but their corsets 
and their cosmetics were tried in vain. Sometimes their jeal¬ 
ousy manifested itself rather in angry acts than in efforts of the 
toilet. Thus Xantippe, the cross-grained wife of the great 
Socrates, becoming furious one day, no doubt on account other 
husband’s attendance upon the teaching of the beautiful Asptsia, 
snatched up a vessel of filthy water and dashed it upon his head. 

There is no doubt that ancient Athenian ugliness was owing 
to the arts above named. In modern times the city of Miner¬ 
va has now and then furnished an example of surprising loveli¬ 
ness ; and to one of these classic fair ones Lord Byron address¬ 
ed his famous love-song, beginning with 


* Mtid of Athens, ere we part, 

Gire, oh, gi?e me book m j heart!' 

The fair of our own times, and of our own country, may, if 
they will, find lessons of wisdom and of warning in the records 
of the poet. An examination of Grecian records will show 
them, that, from the abuse of nature in the matter of dress, 
originated the general prevalence of female deformity, as well as 
disease and suffering; and besides these, a vicious habit amongst 
the other sex, to which the delicacy of modern refinement hap¬ 
pily permits but a distant allusion, but which forms the worst and 
most disgusting feature of ancient depravity, 
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THE EAGLE’S NEST. 

Business, pleasure, or* lore, would either of them be a suffi¬ 
cient excuse for my sojourn a year or two since, in the pleasant 
town of B., in the interior of Pennsylvania; but a combination of 
the three would, perhaps, be the most consonant with truth. 
Be this as it may, I was at that time a denizen of the place, 
when a young lady, one of a numerous party of pleasure, on an 
equestrian excursion to the ‘ Eagle’s Nest,’ was thrown from 
her horse. The injury sustained by the young lady was tri¬ 
fling ; but in a country town, even a trifling accident is a fruit¬ 
ful topic of discourse, and the cause and effect of the accident, 
in the present case, as well as the object of the excursion, were 
all freely commented upon. My curiosity becoming excited on 
the latter topic, I determined to visit the ‘ Eagle’s Nest,’ being 
first informed that it was not a bona fide eagle’s nest, but a 
cliff situated some miles from town, that was so called. 

It was on a mellow September day that I set out on foot, 
and without a guide; but following the directions that had been 
given me, readily found the place I was in search of. About 
forty yards from the high-road, and raised some fifteen feet above 
it, the passing traveller would notice a beautiful clump of cedars 
and white oaks; the green branches of the former, peering 
through the opening of the latter, which stood forward, the 
picture of age sheltering and protecting youth from the storms 
of life. The knoll thus crowned with trees, and carpeted with 
a sward of velvet, realized all that imagination could conceive 
of quiet beauty and repose. Through the matted branches of 
the trees, one standing on the knoll, or mount, had a perfect, 
and most commanding view of the neighboring road, though him¬ 
self entirely hidden from sight. While I stood musingly gazing 
on the busy thoroughfare before me, the soft western breeze 
brought to my ear that peculiar sound of murmuring water, 
as I have heard it, when, fatigued with the mountain chase, 
I had cast myself on the ground beneath a tempting shade, 
and heard the waters of some hidden spring, rustling o’er their 
rocky bed in the heart of the mountain. Turning toward the 
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sound, a few paces brought me to the edge of the wood, and 
a scene of unequalled beauly and grandeur met my eye. I 
stood upon the brink of a precipice, on a rock jutting over the 
bed of the stream, some hundreds of feet above its margin. 
Far as the eye could reach, the landscape extended—a vast pic¬ 
ture o’erscattered with all the hues of the rainbow—the dark 
green hemlock, the blood-red oak and maple, and the light yel¬ 
low of the chestnut and hickory, were here mingled in seeming 
regularity of lines and figures. Whilst, to the right and left, appear¬ 
ed the approaching and receding stream ; now darting along o’er 
its pebbly bottom, in all the pride and buoyancy of youth ; now 
dashing in foam o’er the rocks that obstructed its path, like the 
strong man confident of his powers; and at last, under 
the shade of some thick grove, assuming the appearance of a 
gloomy lake, ere it sank into the gorge of the mountain and 
passed away to return no more. 

This romantic spot received its name from having been, for 
many years, the site of a rude hut, tenanted by an individual, 
known to the Indians by the appellation of ‘The Bald Eagle.’ 
Samuel Brady had been one of the pioneers of the country, and 
had suffered all the trials and privations of a frontier life ; but, 
by patient industry, had succeeded in rearing a garden in the 
wilderness; and roses now bloomed, where the tangled brier 
had hitherto been the only occupant of the soil. All was beau¬ 
ty—and happiness threw her holiest beam around the woodland 
dwelling; whilst the hue of health tinged the cheeks of his 
blooming wife and prattling boy. Business called him to a neigh¬ 
boring settlement some ten or fifteen miles distant, and though 
rumors of Indians having been seen in the neighborhood had 
reached his ears, still, as he had ever lived upon the most friend¬ 
ly terms with them, he left his humble dwelling without the 
least apprehension of danger, expecting to return the same even¬ 
ing. Untoward circumstances, had detained Brady at the set¬ 
tlement, and the full moon was sinking in the west, as with 
rapid steps he neared the spot, now known as ‘ The Nest.’ 
The trail, or pathway, along where the road now runs, and about 
half a mile below, turning to the left, it crossed the creek, and 
ran up along the stream till it came almost under the 4 Nest,’ 
where, in a beautiful peninsula, stood Brady’s dwelling. As 
he came opposite the knoll, a strong feeling led him to deviate 
from his path, to look down upon his humble, but happy home. 
He nears the mound—he parts the tangled cedars—he stands 
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on the verge of the cliff—and the smoking ruins of his dwelling 
show but too plainly, that the hand of the spoiler had been 
there. 

From that day Brady was a changed man. His improve¬ 
ments, that the enemy had not destroyed, were permitted to go 
to waste, and the bramble and thorn reassumed their empire, 
excepting one spot in the garden, where he had buried the 
mangled bodies of his wife and children. The quiet and en¬ 
dearing husband and father, became the bloody avenger of his 
slaughtered wife and babes. Removing his dwelling to the 
mound, which at once commanded a view of the trail, and the 
graves of his wife and children, wo betide the Indian that pass¬ 
ed along that path. If mercy struggled in Brady’s bosom, and 
plead with him to stay his hand, a glance toward his former 
home sharpened the unerring sight ot his rifle, and bade him 
strike for vengeance. 

As the tide of emigration rolled westward, the Indian receded 
before the coming white man, and Brady, now known only 
as the Bald Eagle, followed like a blood-hound upon their track. 
At one time, the lender of a daring expedition against their 
towns—at another, following upon a trail alone—now, he 
was engaged in a contest for life or death, with the Indian war¬ 
rior—now’, murdering, in cold blood, the squaw and the pa¬ 
poose in the wigwam. 

* * * It was in the fall of the year 1779, that the entire 
family of a frontier settler, residing within a few miles of Pitts¬ 
burg, was massacred by a party of Indians, excepting one boy 
about ten years of age, who was carried off as a prisoner. A 
hardy band was soon raised, and, under the command of 
Brady, set out in pursuit of the Indians. For days in succes¬ 
sion, they followed on without overtaking the Indians, and first 
the faint-hearted began to murmur and despair ; and, at last, 
even the most bold and‘courageous became discontented ; but 
still Brady urged on his more faint-hearted companions. At 
length their corn gave out, and it was only by a promise to re¬ 
turn on the morrow, if they did not overtake the Indians that 
day, that Brady persuaded them to continue the pursuit. 

The sun was sinking behind the western hills, when, after a 
forced march Qf nearly fifty miles, on entering the mouth of a 
gap in the mountains, the neighing of a horse was heard in front, 
and soon after a view was had of the Indians, as, evidently im¬ 
agining themselves now beyond pursuit, they stood around 
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a spring where they had halted for refreshment. They were all 
on foot, except one, # who rode a horseback, carrying the boy 
behind him. Brady left the party, with orders to remain where 
they were till he returned, or gave them a signal to advance, and 
soon disappeared from their sight, as he crept through the under¬ 
brush of the mountain on the right. Whilst they stood anxious¬ 
ly watching his return, the sharp crack of a rifle broke upon 
their ears. Those of the party who had before accompanied 
Brady on his scouts, were too well acquainted with his signals 
to pause for a moment; but, dashing forward, they found that 
Brady had shot the Indian on horseback from before the boy, 
and was now to be seen in pursuit of the bewildered and flying 
foe. Joining in the pursuit, they gained an easy and speedy 
victory over their disheartened and unarmed enemies, for in the 
fright, they had left their arms lying beside the spring. The 
victory was a victory of blood, and not a red man escaped to 
tell the fate of his comrades. 

Time rolled on, and Brady still continued his hatred of the 
red men ; and even after peace was made with the several tribes, 
he not unfrequently returned from his hunting excursions, with 
a reeking scalp at his belt. At first, the prejudices of the fron¬ 
tier settlers against the Indians, rather countenanced these dep¬ 
redations than otherwise; but, as the blessings of government 
and religion began to extend their influence upon the western 
settlements, this feeling gradually changed to doubt, and from 
doubt to open condemnation.' 

At length, in the year 1800, Brady was arrested for murder¬ 
ing an Indian, under very aggravating circumstances. James 
Ross and Alexander Breckenridge, both at that time in the 
prime of life, and standing pre-eminent at the Pittsburg bar, 
were appointed his counsel. On empannelling the jury, one 
man named McClelland was called, who was of rather a relig¬ 
ious nature, and who had repeatedly been heard to speak in 
animadversion of the conduct of Brady. When, therefore, his 
name was called, the counsel had the word challenge on their 
lips, and the pen was about to erase his name from the list; 
but Brady said ‘ No and, in spite of every solicitation and 
argument, persisted in his apparently mad determination. 
M’Clelland was permitted to remain on the jury, and the trial 
proceeded. All that talent could do, was done ; all that legal 
tact and skill could effect, was effected ; and all the influence 
of eloquence, the most thrilling and impassioned, was exerted, 
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but apparently in vain. The facts and the law were alike clear 
and explicit, and as the jury retired, even those, who, with the 
prejudices of frontiersmen, felt a sympathy for one who had 
trod the dark and bloody ground, and ‘ done the state some ser¬ 
vice,’ could not but expect that they would return in a few 
minutes with a verdict of‘guilty.’ Unexpectedly, however, 
hours glided on—the day passed by, and still the jury had not 
agreed ; and it was to the surprise of all, and to none more than 
Brady’s counsel, that, near the close of the second day, they 
brought in a verdict of full and entire acquittal. 

Upon inquiry, it was ascertained that the jury, on first leaving 
their boxes, had stood eleven for finding guilty, and one for 
acquittal; and that one, by perseverance and obstinacy, aided 
by the cravings of hunger, had forced the eleven to submit to 
him, and return a verdict of acquittal. That one juror was 
McClelland. 

Some months after the trial, Mr. Ross, seeing M’Clelland in 
the street, and feeling a curiosity to know the cause of his sin¬ 
gular conduct on the trial of Brady, called him into his office. 
In answer to his questioning, M’Clelland related the massacre 
of the family some twenty years previous ; the pursuit and recap¬ 
ture of the boy, substantially, as above related ; and at the close 
of his relation, rising from his chair, with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes, said, ‘ 1 may have done wrong, but I hope 
God will forgive me ,—I am that boy. 

R. C. H. 
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THE FIRST MEED OF FAME. 

* I was a dull boy,’ said Judge B-, in answer to some re¬ 

marks of Mrs. Wentworth, relerring to the usual precocity of 
genius, and hinting the display which the learned and celebrat¬ 
ed Judge must have made in his juvenile studies—‘I was a 
very dull boy. Till I was full nine years old 1 dreaded the name 
of book and school. It is true I had made some progress in 
the first rudiments of English, and bad begun the Latin Gram¬ 
mar ; but this was wholly owing to the constant instruction and 
personal influence ot my mother. It was only in obedience to 
her that I attended school. I would have preferred a severe 
whipping every day of my life, if by that means I might have 
been exempted from the task of study. I was the drone of the 
school.’ 

( Impossible ! I should exclaim, if any other person had told 
me this,’said Miss Blandford. ‘ It seems impossible that Judge 
B- should ever have been averse to study.’ 

‘ I presume you must have grown very fast,’ observed Mrs. 
Wentworth. ( I have observed that healthy, active, growing 
boys are often loath to be confined in school.’ 

‘ No—it was not that; I disliked study. My intellect was slow. 
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I could not seize an idea till I bad, as it were, gone round it and 
surveyed it on every side; and then I bad no verbal memory. 1 
can recollect my feelings when my school-mates were reciting 
their lessons, apparently with the ease and rapidity with which a 
wild bird sings his notes. It seemed to me that all they repeat¬ 
ed was in my own head, but I could not bring it out. I could 
not find the clue, and then I rubbed my forehead, (my invariable 
practice) over my book, till I was the jest of the boys. I sup¬ 
pose a phrenologist might have prophesied from that motion, 
that my brain was not wholly inert:—but oh, he could never 
imagine the sensation when the hot blood first rushed through 
it with the throb of hope and ambition!’ 

The eyes of the speaker flashed with triumph as though 
some bright memory of the past had come over his mind ; and 
then a shade of sorrow contracted, for a moment, the usual pla¬ 
cid expression of his broad brow. 

The ladies did not interrupt his train of thoughts—they felt 
he was communing with his own heart; and what a blessing it is 
to be indulged in our silence at such moments. 

In a short lime he resumed the conversation. ‘ I never think 
of my childhood, without regret that my mother was called away 
to her rest in heaven before I had fulfilled, in some degree, those 
hopes, which she, notwithstanding my dullness, persisted in cher¬ 
ishing. She was so happy when I received my first meed of 
fame.’ 

The ladies looked at each other; atlast Mrs. Wentworth ven¬ 
tured to request that he would give them the history of his first 
success. It would be such a favor, she said, and Miss Bland- 
ford echoed 4 such a favor.’ He could not resist the request of 
the ladies—few men can resist them when they make their peti¬ 
tions viva voce. If the ladies who send {petitions to Congress 
would take this hint, and when they have another subject to bring 
before the nation, go themselves to Washington, and fill the 
halls of Congress with their sweet voices,—then, if they are 
not successful, let them assert their dignity in expressive si¬ 
lence. What is the use of wasting good sentences on those who 
are determined not to give heed ? 

4 1 have said I was a dull boy,’ proceeded Judge B-, 4 but 

that does not convey a true idea of my character. It was not 
so much stupidity as a stupor, which kept me constantly at the 
foot of my class. I recollect that I was often reasoning in my 
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own way, on the various subjects of study presented by the 
higher classes, and yet I could not learn tlie given lessons in 
the lowest. And so I was called a complete dunce. Nor 
would this have moved me in the least) for I had not one kind¬ 
ling of ambition; yet I wished to know my lessons because I 
felt my mother would so rejoice to see me a good scholar) 
though the effort to be one was beyond my ability. 

‘My faithful monitress often set before me examples of great 
and good men. I recollect she one evening told me of Patrick 
Henry } that man whose eloquence shook the foundations of 
British power in the American Colonies) and the fire of whose 
patriotism lighted the first great torch on the altar of our liber¬ 
ties—and my dear mother added, “ he was an idle, dreaming 
boy! ”—and then she bowed her face on mine, and I beard her 
pray that I too might be a worthy son of my redeemed coun¬ 
try- 

* The earnest, fervent prayers of a good mother are never lost. 
If I have been what the world calls an useful man, it is to the 
instructions and prayers of my mother that my country is in¬ 
debted. Would that her life might have been spared till this 
day!’ 

The voice of the Judge trembled; his firm tones that had 
often hushed the clamorous multitude, bad awed the boldest 
criminal, had swayed the proud minds of his brotlwr senators, 
now trembled with the emotions of love and grief that thronged 
on his memory at the thought of his mother. True it is, mat 
the noblest minds are the most deeply susceptible of the sacred 
domestic affections. Do you know a good, great man? He is 
a good son, a good husband, a good father—there is little trust 
to be reposed in the talents, the patriotism or religion of any 
man who is cold in his domestic affections, who has no heart. 

‘I am often astonished,’ resumed the Judge— 4 when I re¬ 
flect on the apathy of my own sex with regard to female edu¬ 
cation. It is the influence of the mother which fashiooeth the 
character of the son. This we know and feel when we are 
men. Why then, you will* inquire, do we not exert our influ¬ 
ence in legislation and in private life, to give to our females that 
knowledge which will qualify them for their important duties ? 
To woman Qod has, in an especial manner, committed the 
guardianship of the young immortal; the heart is, we may say, 
almost of her forming, for she first awakens and directs its af- 
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fections—the soul from her smile receives its first impulse of 
intelligence—God has endowed her for her task with moral sen¬ 
sibilities of the highest and purest order; but man, to whom she 
was physically made subject, refuses her that participation in 
mental pursuits which is necessary to inform her reason, 
strengthen her judgment, and thus endow her with the dignity of 
knowledge which will command respect. Till this is done, we 
shall in vain look for the moral improvement of society. But 1 
am making my story a lecture.’ 

‘ And one to which no woman can listen unmoved,’ said Mrs. 
Wentworth, as she dried the tears from her bright eyes. ‘ How 
I wish all our countrymen held your principles.’ 

‘ They will in time, if the ladies are but true to themselves. 
Allow me to say, madam, that part of the blame rests on the 
fair sex. The proverbial weakness of females is made a matter 
of belief with men, more from the reports of women respecting 
their sex, than from their own observation. You are not true 
to your own order, as Lord Brougham would express it. Wo¬ 
men will betray the weaknettes of women , and thieto men. You 
do not often find our sex thus unguarded. 1 have heard ladies, 
(even young ladies, whose hearts should be overflowing with 
kindness towards their associates,) when an absent lady was 
named, at once begin some disparaging observations, usually re¬ 
specting such faults or foibles as a man would never, from her 
appearance, suspect. Perhaps, if the individual named has a 
fine complexion, it will be hinted that she paints;—if she has a 
beautiful form—that it is artificial;—if she is praised for her 
taste in dress—ah, site devotes all her time to that!—if her ac¬ 
complishments are the theme, some rival will whisper, yes, 
she is accomplished—how I wish she was amiable! But should 
a man praise the mind and intellectual graces of a woman, her 
own sex are instantly armed against her on every side. We 
hear of her oddity, her sluttishness, want of taste, ill temper, 
bad domestic management; in short, every disagreeable, if not 
evil association is linked in our imagination with the name of 
u learned woman ”—a “ bleu ”—and this has been done, in a 
great measure, by female agency. Believe me, the ladies will 
never be respected by men, till they claim our esteem for the 
sex as well as the individual. Woman must be true to the in¬ 
terests of woman; she must seek to elevate the standard of fe¬ 
male education; she must dwell with pride on the genius of 
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those women who have done honor to the sex; she most en¬ 
courage female talent; she must repel with indignant scorn the 
pretensions and sarcasms of those shallow coxcombs, 

1 Wko puff off Ihenuelret, utbey talk with proud air 
Of maa'a mental aaoendaaey orer the fair.’ 

Let woman do this, and good men will uphold her upward and 
onward course. She will rise. Her superior moral endow¬ 
ments will be more and better appreciated as the divine pre¬ 
cepts of Christianity become better understood. And when, 
aided by mental culture, her powers shall be directed to do¬ 
mestic, social, moral and religious improvement, then will her 
genius be confessed as among the brightest gifts of God to our 
race. 1 

* • how I wish every woman in our land could hear you,* 
exclaimed Miss Blandford— 11 they surely would practise what 
you recommend.’ 

* You pay me a great compliment. Such an effect would 
be a mightier victory than a mere mortal can ever hope to a- 
chieve. It requires the agency of Him who brought 1 Peace 
and good-will to earth,’ to bind together the hearts of women in 
the bonds of charity with each other. There is a natural ri¬ 
valry among you, which reason, and even Christian precepts, 
find it hard to combat. 

‘Yet why should I limit this rivalry to your sex ? Neither 
men nor women have yet learned the first principles of happi¬ 
ness and greatness,—that we must seek to make others happy, 
—that we must raise ourselves by elevating our kind. Men pur¬ 
sue their ends more by associating with each other, and hence 
it is that they succeed in engrossing wealth and knowledge. 
Let women, therefore, I reiterate, be true to their sex, and to 
the duties of their sex, and they will, eventually, gain that full 
companionship with man which they were created to bold.’ 

1 Thank you, sir, most gratefully, for your good opinion of 
women,* said Mrs. Wentworth, earnestly,— 4 you see I am be¬ 
ginning to practise on your maxim of being true to my own or¬ 
der. 1 She paused, but he understood her appealing look, and 
again resumed his story 

; m 7 l1 mother began my education very early; I was her 
only child, and she a widow, (my father dying before I 
vas bom,) therefore you may easily imagine now eaeer 
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the must have been for my improvement She tried every 
means that love, faith and patience could suggest to instruct me 
in my lessons and my duties. In the latter she was not disap¬ 
pointed. I may say, without boasting, that I was an obedient 
boy, for I lovea my mother so well that it was a pleasure to do 
her bidding. But I could not learn my book—the fountain of 
knowledge was, to my taste, bitter waters, and all the devices 
which ingenuity has invented to make learning easy, failed in 
my case; I had to wear the dunce cap at school, and so slug- 
gish was my mind, that I did not care a straw for the disgrace, 
till I found it made my mother weep when she heard of it. In¬ 
deed, I preferred to be at the foot of my class, for then, I had 
no trouble about trying to keep my station, and even at the 
opening of the school, I always took my place at the foot; it 
seemed to fall naturally to me ; I was as contented as Diogenes 
in his tub. 

* Thus the time passed till the winter I entered my tenth 
year. The school-master was preparing for a famous exhibi¬ 
tion ; and as he knew how solicitous my mother was for my im- 

E rovement, he called on her to ascertain if she thought it possi- 
le I could take a part. She did think it possible—what moth¬ 
er would despair of her only child !—she undertook to teach 
me the piece I was to speak. The teacher had selected that 
pithy little poein so appropriate for the young tyro, beginning— 

* You’d scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage \ 

And if I chance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero, 

Don’t view me with a critic eye, 

Hut pasa my imperfections by,’ Ac. 

‘Those six lines were my first lesson, and after tea my moth¬ 
er sat down to the task of teaching it, telling me that I must 
learn to recite those six lines during that and the following even¬ 
ing. You smile, ladies, but it seemed an Herculean task to 
me, and it was only my strong affection for my mother that 
would have induced me to undertake it. The teacher had 
promised, that if I spoke my piece well, he would give me a sil¬ 
ver medal.- I cared nothing for that, till my mother drew me 
to her, and as she put back my hair and kissed my forehead in 
her loving manner, said, u 0 Robert! bow happy I shall be to 
see you come home with the medal on ! ”—I thought then 1 
would try to obtain it. So I sat down cheerfully to my task. 
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* I recollect the scene as though it were but yesterday. My 
mother read the six lines to me a number of times over, and 
then she explained the meaning of the words. She told me of 
Demosthenes, and the efforts be made to overcome his natural 
defects. I remember asking Iter if I should get some pebbles to 
bold in my mouth, whether it would do me any goodand 
how happy her laugh rang out at my witticism! Then site told 
me of Cicero, and of the great services he rendered his country 
by his oratory and learning,—thus endeavoring to awaken my 
mind to some effort of imitation. I liked to listen to stories, 
and it was in this manner that I had been taught what little I 
knew; for I could not comprehend words. I wanted images, 
and these my mother, by her manner, and the comparisons she 
would draw from familiar things, could succeed in picturing to 
my imagination. In books I found nothing but words, and 
those I could not remember. But I am growing tedious, I fear, 
as that evening was to my mother and myself. For two long 
hours she patiently taught me. I read over the lines a hun¬ 
dred times, I recited them after her—sometimes I would re¬ 
peat two or three consecutive words; and I could see her face 
brighten with hope; but when she took the book for ilie last re¬ 
citation, after I had been studying most intently for some min¬ 
utes, I could not repeat a single word. 1 can recollect now 
my sensations at that time. It seemed to me that 1 knew all 
my mother wished me to say; but there was a kind of wavering 
shadow would come between me and my lesson, and make aO 
the words indistinct, and my will had no power to control these 
fancies. When my mother had vainly tried every possible 
method to make me recollect the two first lines, she was quite 
overcome. I believe her hope of my intellect was extinguish¬ 
ed, and that she felt, for the first time, what all who knew me 
had predicted, that I would be a dunce. It must be a terrible 
trial for a sensible mother to think that her only child is a fool. 
She burst into a passion of tears; covered her face with her 
hands, and sunk on her knees beside the sofa where we were 
sitting. I started up in amazement at her grief, for I had never 
before seen her so moved : she was habitually calm as a summer 
morning ; but now her sobs and groans seemed bursting her 
heart. My knees trembled, and a burning heat rushed over my 
frame. At that moment something seemed to open in my head, 
and a light, I can compare it to nothing else, was let into my 
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brain. I saw, or felt perhaps, would be more proper, every 
word of the lesson I had been learning, as though it were gra- 
▼en with a pen of fire—I knew that I could repeat my lesson; 
and many other lessons that I had vainly tried to learn now 
all were present to my memory in perfect arrangement. I stood 
in a state of entrancement, almost, as these new and clear ideas 
came thronging on my mind, till my dear mother arose fromber 
kneeling posture, and stretched out her baud to draw me to her. 
Her face was deadly pale, but perfectly calm and resigned. 1 
have her countenance now before me, mild and beautiful as an 
angel's. She hat given up her hope of my mind, but her love 
was deeper and tenderer, perhaps, for that her pride in me had 
been utterly humbled. Oh, there is no earthly passion so dis¬ 
interested as a mother's love!—She thought, from my counte¬ 
nance, that I was frightened, and drawing me to her, she caress¬ 
ed me, and murmured “ My son, my dear son." 

4 1 can say my lesson, mother, 1 can say my lesson now ’— 
I broke out—and instantly repeated not only the six lines, but 
the whole poem which 1 had heard her read, but had never 
read myself. She was astonished—but when 1 went on to re¬ 
peat hymns and poems she had in vain tried to learn me for 
months and years, her joyful exclamations were raised in thanks 
to God ; and her tears again flowed like rain. I do not think 
she retired that night at all; for she was kneeling beside roy 
bed when I went to sleep, and when I opened my eyes in the 
morning she was bending over me. Probably she feared I 
might lose my memory, and watched my first awakening to 
confirm her hopes. She was gratified. I recollected more 
clearly that morning than the previous evening. My whole 
being seemed changed. Every object looked brighter, every 
word sounded with a new meaning.’ 

* Do you believe that any new faculty of mind was given 
you ?’ asked Mrs. Wentworth. 

* No—surely not—but my intellect was aroused and enlight¬ 
ened. How this was effected, I do not pretend to say, but it 
appeared to me at the time, that something in my head bad en¬ 
larged, or opened. However that may be, I have never since 
found any difficulty in literary pursuits; the exercise of my 
mind is my most pleasurable employment. I gained the medal 
with great applause *, and was sweetly rewarded by the praises 
and kisses of my mother. How happy she was—too happy for 
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this world. I fear the alternations of grief and jov had an in¬ 
jurious effect on her health. She passed away in a few months— 
and left me an orphan iudeed. But her memory can never 

n 'rom me while my reason remains. To her l am indebted 
my enjoyments of intellect. 1 have no doubt that had a 
severe and chilling discipline been pursued with me at home, as 
it was at school, that I should always have been a dull and ig¬ 
norant being, perhaps an idiot. To a good, faithful, intelligent 
mother, what gratitude and respect do not her children owe ?— 
I shall always vindicate the cause of woman. ’ 
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THE HAUNTED CASTLE. 

Who that has ever heard, has not loved the soft, low, spirit¬ 
like melody of the ASolian harp ? Who has not listened with 
a thrilling delight to its tones, as they swell on the ear in full, 
rich strains, and then die away gradually, as the fingers of the 
breeze sweep more lightly over its strings, into a murmur, 
which at length becomes scarce distinguishable from the breath¬ 
ings of the zephyrs itself? The gentle tones seem like the vi¬ 
brations of the heart , when the hand of memory lightly touches 
its strings, awakening notes of the long-forgotten music of days 
gone by. 

It was during the autumn of 18—, that I was travelling with 
a few friends, in the western part of England. ‘ The melan¬ 
choly days had come,’ not to me 4 the saddest of the year,’ for 
though, indeed, they do possess a sadness, it is a melancholy 
which steals over the soul with a sweet and gentle influence, 
like the music of the Julian harp. At the time of which I am 
speaking, the season was unusually sad, and the appearance of 
earth and sky melancholy in the extreme; indeed, such was 
the aspect of the scene, that many would have applied to it, 
without hesitation, the epithet of drtary; yet, mournful as it 
was, it had its charms for my imagination. The harvests had 
all been gathered in, and the fields, late so bright with luxuriant 
vegetation, now looked shorn, naked, and desolate. The song 
of the reaper was heard among them no more. 

The frost had commenced his work, that invariable herald of 
winter, who comes to prepare the way on this sad earth for the 
reception of the cold, stern monarch, the destroyer of every 
thing that nature has of lovely and delicate in her stores. 

A succession of the nocturnal visits of this forerunner of 
winter had completely robbed the forest of its rich green man¬ 
tle, the gift of summer; the leaves were strewed over tbe for¬ 
est paths, beneath the lofty arches of the naked boughs which 
they once clothed so beautifully, as if to prepare a couch, where 
the snow-flakes of the coming winter might rest their delicate 
forms. 
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And the November wind howled mournfully among the des¬ 
olate branches) as if it chanted a requiem to the spirits of the 
departed leaves. I contrasted this scene, where desolation 
seemed to preside, with the very difficult aspect which the same 
season imparts to my own bright land, whose shores I had left 
far, far over the Atlantic wave. I thought of our sunny, cloud¬ 
less skies, the splendid varieties of shades in our autumn woods; 
in short, all the thousand beauties of the Indian summer , there 
the loveliest season of the whole year. I sighed when I be¬ 
held the contrast so unfavorable to the present, but which 
caused me to look back with a mournful pleasure on the past. 

We had been travelling all day through a country, which, 
though generally interesting to the stranger, certainly did not 
appear very much so at this time, seen as it was bv the unfa¬ 
vorable light of a November sky. I was fatigued, and the 
mournful aspect of all around had communicated itself to my 
spirits. The air was growing more and more chilly as the even¬ 
ing approached ; the sun, which had been playing at bo-peep 
between the clouds all day, had now put an end to his frolics by 
hiding himself completely behind the western hills. 

The wind sighed mournfully, and the sky wore a dark frown, 
as if warning the earth of an approaching storm. With this 
comfortless aspect of every thing without doors, it was no won¬ 
der that we wished to forsake the open air, and seek warmth, 
shelter and repose by some bright blazing fireside. We did, 
indeed, hail with joy the first indications that the habitations of 
men were near. 

We were slowly ascending a hill, when the first smoke which 
had cheered our eyes for many miles, was seen curling grace¬ 
fully up from some bright cottage hearth. On arriving at the 
summit, the village, for which we had long looked impatiently, 
now lay in calm beauty at our feet. This quiet little hamlet 
was situated in a spot which nature seemed to have designed 
for the purpose to which it was now appropriated. It was a 
small valley, fenced round by a barrier of hills, or rather scoop¬ 
ed out, as it were, among them. The cottages which composed 
it were not numerous, but the air of neatness, order, and sim¬ 
ple beauty which seemed to preside over each one, silently 
spoke the praise of its inmates. In short, to the whole village 
in general, as to each individual cottage, might be applied, in 
the fullest extent of its signification, that word, so expressive to 
English and American ears, eom/ort. 
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Every thing promised good accommodations for the night, 
and we congratulated ourselves and each other on the prospect 
of soon being under shelter from the weather, which was now 
fast growing more and more uncomfortable. 

But as we slowly descended the hill, I could not help notic¬ 
ing a wildness and sublimity in the scenery around, which con¬ 
trasted strangely, though beautifully, with the quiet, gentle love¬ 
liness of the village itself. The towering, rugged forms of the 
mountains frowned darkly upon it, as if threatening to loose 
some fragment of the rock which clung to their sides, and crush 
the humble dwellings beneath them ; still they slept on in peace¬ 
ful serenity, like a cluster of delicate flowers springing beneath 
the shade of some dark pine, regardless of its sombre, frowning 
aspect, so long as it afforded shelter from the winds and storms. 

I was musing on this contrast, when our carriage stopped at 
the village inn, a neat looking establishment, whose tall, broad 
tign we had remarked on entering the village. We alighted, 
and wpre soon very comfortably seated around a large and 
brightly biasing fire. Our landlord was a short, round-faced 
little personage, whose appearance denoted any thing but absti¬ 
nence from the good cheer in which his house abounded. He 
was good-natured and obliging, and scrupulously attentive to 
the accommodation of his visitors. Our supper was soon pre¬ 
pared, and an excellent one it was. After the cloth was re¬ 
moved, we again assembled around the fire, to discuss the ad¬ 
ventures of the day, before we bid each other ‘good-night.* 

We were scarcely seated, when our landlord entered with an 
expression of alarm on his merry countenance, and saying in a 
voice, suppressed by superstitious dread to a low murmur, 
‘ The spirit of the castle is chanting her vesper hymn! ’ There 
was a universal start as he pronounced these strange words, and 
we all united in demanding an explanation. Mine host com¬ 
plied very readily, glad to find employment for his tongue; so, 
having comfortably settled himself in one corner of the spacious 
fire-place, he began his tale. 

The amount of the various circumlocutions which he made 
in narrating, was simply this. There was an ancient, ruined 
castle on the outskirts of the village, some relic of the glorious 
age of chivalry, and often, when the evening came on and the 
moon was up, (particularly if the wind was high,) the lonely 
passenger, in passing its deserted battlements, would hear strains 
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of wild music, so strange, so unearthly in its tones, that the su¬ 
perstitious villagers universally and firmly believed it to be a 
spirit't voice, the spirit of some ancient inhabitant of the cas¬ 
tle, which had returned to the halls of its ancestors, to sing 
dirges over the desolation which reigned there, in place of the 
pride and magnificence of former days. The castle then was 
haunted, as all ruined castles are at the present day, and so 
strongly was this belief impressed on the minds of the villagers, 
that the bravest youth among them could not have been induc¬ 
ed, by any promises of reward or benefit, to pass by its gloomy 
towers after dark. Such was the sum and substance of our 
landlord's story. 

During the narrative, I had stolen to the window, to discov¬ 
er, if possible, the subject of the tale. The moon was up, but 
shining with a fitful, unsteady light, for the masses of clouds, 
which had been collecting all day, had not dispersed, but were 
only broken by the wind, that now blew violently, and they 
were hurrying rapidly athwart the sky* Sometimes the moon 
would be partially eclipse^ and often totally eclipsed for a mo¬ 
ment, and then again she would break forth in all the glory of 
her calm pale light, brighter, as it would seem, from her mo¬ 
mentary obscuration. 

At the moment w hen I looked out upon her, she had just 
emerged from an ocean of clouds, and was shining out in all 
her calm, cold majesty. The light fell directly upon a dark 
eminence on the opposite side of the village, and disclosed to 
me the object of my search. There it stood, the majestic relic 
of o'her days; its lofty towers and battlements frow ning darkly 
and mysteriously in the moonlight, and its massive walls cast¬ 
ing an ominous shade on all around. I was gazing intently on 
this singular and interesting object, and allowing my imagination 
to carry meba^k through all the various and multiplied changes 
which had passed over the earth, since its walls were first rear¬ 
ed in the pride of their owners, when 1 was recalled to myself 
and the fireside, by the voice of one of my companions, de¬ 
manding my assent to a plan which they had been forming with 
the landlord, for visiting and exploring the wonderful castle on 
the following morning. 1, of course, most readily and joyfully 
gave my vole, and we soon left the fireside for our chambers, 
to prepare for the intended expedition. 

The next morning, so soon as the important affair of break- 
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fast was over, we sat out, with our merry landlord acting as 
guide. The morning was bright and clear, and tolerably warm 
for the season, for the wind had dispersed the clouds, and the 
sun shone out with unclouded brilliancy. The mists were yet 
curling slowly along the mountains, like wreaths of new-fallen 
snow, the dew was still on the grass, and the turf sparkled like 
a jewelled carpet beneath our feet. 

It was, indeed, a lovely, a glorious piorning, and we all ex¬ 
pressed our astonishment at the entire and delightful change 
which the warm touch of sunshine had produced on the land¬ 
scape, whose dreariness we had all remarked the night before. 
It was like the first dawn of Religion’s glorious light upon the 
mind, imparting a tenfold brilliancy to its original charms, and 
causing new beauties to spring up, as at the touch of the magi¬ 
cian’s wand, which it had never before possessed. 

A short walk through the village brought us to the foot of 
the hill on which the castle stood. The ascent was effected 
with some difficulty, for the hill was steep, nigged, and, to our 
unpractised feet, often almost inaccessible. It seemed the 
very place where some proud baron of the middle age would 
have chosen, to plant his strong hold. At length, after much 
toil, we arrived under the walls of the castle, and opposite the 
massive iron gate with its attendant draw-bridge. But the 
massive gate remained unturned on its rusty hinges, and the 
heavy bridge rested undisturbed in its fastenings; they were 
both equally useless now, for the place of the latter was sup¬ 
plied by a strong plank, which some one had thrown across the 
broad, deep moat, the waters of which had given place to the 
briars and weeds which sprang luxuriantly from its slimy bot¬ 
tom ; and the hand of time had made a breach in these walls, 
which the feeble strength of man could not shake, and through 
this aperture we all passed into the court-yard, over a path of 
loose stones, which, in falling from the crumbling walls, had 
become embedded and interwoven among the briars and long 
grass beneath them. Here we paused to examine the exterior 
of the castle, before we proceeded to explore its mysterious 
interior. Its appearance was similar to that of all those moul¬ 
dering monuments of feudal power and feudal tyranny, which 
are to he seen at the present day, except that it looked more 
cold, bleak and desolate. No vestiges of man remained ; it 
seemed, indeed, the relic not only of another age, but almost of 
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another world and a different race, so contrasted was it with all 
around, except, indeed, the barren, desolate hill on which it 
rested. It had been entirely uninhabited, save by owls and 
foxes, which came to hold their nightly concerts among its sol¬ 
itary towers, since the last of that proud race, who once called 
themselves its lords, had been gathered to his fathers; for the 
story of its being haunted, had deterred even the meanest peas¬ 
ant from seeking a shelter and a home within its gloomy walls, 
or rekindling the fires on its long deserted hearths. 

It was left for time, with his attendants, ruin and desolation, 
alone to inhabit; and they had exercised full sway. Its lofty 
towers were fast yielding to their death-like touch, for stone 
after stone was loosened from their mouldering sides, and added 
to the pile which was gradually collecting at their base; and the 
ivy still madly clung to them with her close embrace, as if re¬ 
solved to share the fall of those she could not save. 

A strange feeling of superstitious awe stole over my mind, in 
spite of my efforts to drive it away, as I looked on this scene 
of desolation: the same chilling, dampening influence seemed 
to have pervaded the spirits of our whole party ; for conversa¬ 
tion, which, at our first setting out, had been very lively, gradu¬ 
ally lost all its vivacity, and at length had died away entirely ; 
even our merry, talkative landlord, who had amused us all the 
way to the base of the mountain, with his quaint remarks, lively 
jests, and, more than all, with affording us a traditionary history 
of the castle and its former inmates, seemed to have a spell 
upon his tongue, as we approached the haunt* d premises. 

We crossed the court-yard in silence, for each one had been 
too much wrapped up in his own thoughts, to communicate 
them to his companions; and we had mechanically followed 
our guide, until we almost unconsciously passed through the 
Gothic arched door, and on awakening from our reverie, found 
ourselves in the great hall of the castle. The aspect of this, 
too, spoke of ruin and death, and corresponded well with the 
exterior. 

The tapestry hung in torn strips from the ceiling, and a few 
pieces of old rusty armor was displayed along the walls, remind¬ 
ing, more forcibly than ever, of the age to which the castle be¬ 
longed. Tire long Gothic windows were almost paneless, and 
the broken glass was strewn about the floor beneath them. The 
ingenious spider had hung his gossamer curtains along their 
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empty sashes, and there it hung in graceful folds, like tapestry 
woven by the fairy fingers of some gentle child of air, who 
would fain have concealed, with this thin veil, the traces of 
time’s rough hand. 

The breeze bad just awakened from his cradle in the mist, 
and descended from the mountain's brow, shaking the dew- 
drops from his wings as he passed, and stealing the fragrance 
from every flower in his path, to add to his rich load of per¬ 
fume; and now he had found his way through the broken sashes 
of the old hall, and was fluttering in the delicate folds of their 
gauze-like tapestry. 

We left the deserted hall, and passed through a suite of 
apartments, as cold and desolate as that; we climbed the ab¬ 
rupt, spiral stair-cases, and explored the dark interior of those 
towers which had frowned so darkly upon us from without; we 
looked through their narrow windows, out on the bright little 
village, with its smiling cottages and look of quiet loveliness, 
more sweet from contrast ft was like being shut up within 
the smoky, confined walls of a noisy, crowded city, and gazing 
on some beautiful panorama of the bright scenes of the country, 
more beautiful, because unreal. 

At length, in our wanderings, we discovered the chapel of 
the castle. Here, time himself seemed to have been awed, 
and to have passed his withering band more lightly over the 
hallowed spot. The stained glass of the windows was yet per¬ 
fect, and the sun shone dimly through, casting rainbow shad¬ 
ows on the marble floor; but the altar was desolate, and the 
cross lay broken on the ground by its side. 

We were examining this apartment with more interest than 
we had done any of the preceding, when suddenly we all paus¬ 
ed in our course around the room, and stood statue-like, gazing 
at each other, for a strain of low music, so low as to be hardly 
perceptible, had been breathed on the air. It ceased ; we lis¬ 
tened intently to catch the sounds again; for some moments 
our expectations were disappointed; nought was heard, save the 
rustling of the old tapestry, as the wind played among its folds, 
and we had almost begun to consider it the creation of our fan¬ 
cies, excited as they had been by the tale of the last night, when 
again it came, in strains more full and rich, and yet as spirit¬ 
like as before. The tones were so unearthly, so much like 
voices from the spirit-land, that we stood for a moment spell- 
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bound. At length, the oldest of our party moved towards the 
spot whence the sounds proceeded. He raised a part of the 
dark tapestry, and disclosed to our view an open window which 
we had not before observed ; and here had been placed, prob¬ 
ably by the band of some former inhabitant of the castle, an 
JEolian harp. 
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THE PICKLETONS. 

* A little learning ii a dangerous tiling.’ 

In the tc r of Cross-roads, somewhere in New England, 
(you may ; .e it to suit your own taste,) lived the renowned 
family of Pickletons; renowned, not for their intellectual 
brilliancy 'or it must be confessed, as to that internal commodi¬ 
ty called urains, dame nature, in the family donation, had not 
been very bountiful; but, what was a wonder to the simple- 
hearted people among whom they lived, they could trace back 
their genealogy to a remote ancestor, who, if fame did not mag¬ 
nify his honors, was a corporal under the celebrated Crom¬ 
well ; and, what was more than this, even their grandfather had 
been a justice of the peace, which last fact settled all doubt as 
to their right of precedence. 

The present representative of this illustrious family, how¬ 
ever, bore neither of the imposing titles conferred by war or 
justice on their distinguished votaries ; was neither corporal nor 
squire, but was known merely by the plain appellation of Mr. 
Timothy Pickleton, of Cross-roads, a man of tair, honest char¬ 
acter, who worked steadily on week days, and duly attend¬ 
ed meeting every Sabbath, and always gave his vote to the 
political candidate his newspaper recommended. 

His education was such as could be acquired at the best 
school in the town in the space of six months. He had been 
taught to believe that the path of science, where men wander¬ 
ed trough the labyrinths of speculation, demonstration, and the 
like, were but crooked roods at the best, which, if a man spent 
his whole lifetime in travelling, he would never get to the end. 
And as to those absurd notions of the world turning round, the 
moon being larger than a meeting-house, and so on, he had un¬ 
derstood them to be cloudy effusions of the fevered brain of a 
poor old man, who, walking out in his garden one day, and 
seeing an apple fall from a tree, wondered what made it fall, 
when it was plain enough that it fell because the stem broke. 
He was content, therefore, with a knowledge of the multipli¬ 
cation table, and the good old rule which he had learned from 
Dilworth's spelling-book, to ‘do as he would be done by.’ 
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Sometimes, however, when he looked upon the treasured 
mementos of his grandfather, the squire, the books of forms, 
&c., which graced the book-shelf in the conspicuous corner of 
the room, and still more, when arrayed in the military garb of 
his more remote ancestor, the corporal, which had been care¬ 
fully handed down through succeeding generations, and which 
he generally wore on those great days, when the national power 
is displayed in the terrific grandeur with which rusty blades and 
broken guns can invest it called trainings,—on such occasions, 1 
say, he would feel the blood of his ancestors swell in his veins, 
and the aspiring wish would rise, that the Pickleton family might 
again shine forth in all its glory. It was on the evening of one 
of those days of triumph, after he had been sitting some time, 
apparently musing, with his eyes fixed in silence on the crack¬ 
ling fire, which was blazing on the hearth before him, that Mr. 
Pickleton made known to his wife, who was sitting near, his 
impression, that they ought to do something to maintain the 
honor of the family, To this the good daine readily assented, 
and the question then arose in what way this could be most 
effectually accomplished. As for Mr. Pickleton himself, he 
was already loo far on the down-hill side of life to think of em¬ 
ulating the renown of his illustrious progenitors; it was to their 
offspring, therefore, that they were to look for that fame 
which should rise, Phceuix-like, and dazzle the world, (that is, 
the town of Cross-roads) with its brightness. Their family 
was seated around them, consisting of two sons and a daughter, 
the latter of whom, as her mother had a spice of romance about 
her, having in her young days read the ‘ Life and Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe,’ and part of the first volume of the ‘ Far-fam¬ 
ed Children of the Abbey,’ had been christened Adela Malvina 
Euphrasia. 

In pursuing the absorbing object which had been called up, 
all eyes were first turned to Sampson, the eldest of the sons, 
who they concluded would make as good an officer as liis great- 
great grandfather; besides, the military dress would just do, 
and by that means they could curtail the expenses of an outfit. 
But how to obtain that promotion, there was the rub; for, un¬ 
fortunately, the Pickletons had not yet heard of that public re¬ 
pository, where such sprigs of consequence have to enter to be 
metamorphosed into heroes, at least in their own e)es. The 
military suit, too, which the father had just laid off, was brought 
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and tried on, when it was found, to the astonishment of all,— 
not that the clothes'were too small—no ! thatwould be a slander 
on their reverend forefather, but that Sampson was too large. 
Here, then, was a perplexity not easily to be got over, and it 
was thought best to abandon the project, and see how Peter, 
the other scion, would do for a squire. He was evidently a rare 
lad, and could write almost as good a hand as his father; but 
he had had the mishap when a child, in attempting to climb a 
neighboring well-pole, (actuated no doubt at^that early age by 
the rising spirit of his family,) to fall and injure the spinal nerve 
in such a manner as to prevent his ever being an upright mag¬ 
istrate. 

Miss Adela Malvina Euphrasia was therefore hit upon as the 
most hopeful candidate for restoring the Pickletons to their 
original consequence in the world ; and in no way could this be 
accomplished so well as through the medium of a fashionable 
boarding school. It was therefore determined, that, as soon as 
a suitable addition could be made to her wardrobe, she should 
be transported to the destined manufactory of gentility. To 
be sure Mr. Pickleton was at first a little squeamish as to the 
expense—but then Mrs. Pickleton, who was now all alive to the 
subject, soon persuaded him that they could dispense with the 
black colt, which would pay the boarding and tuition, and she 
was sure she could sell poultry and eggs enough to pay for the 
new clothes. 

Matters being thus settled, the group separated for the night; 
Miss Adela Malvina Euphrasia to dream of future greatness, 
and the old people to devise plans for supporting it. 

‘ And is ’ent she just the thing for a fine lady ?’ exclaimed the 
enraptured mother, as her daughter went mincingly out of the 
room. ‘ Who knows but she’ll be a President’s wife yet?’ 

In a few days the contemplated arrangements were complet¬ 
ed, and Miss Adela Malvina found herself within the walls of 
one of our most fashionable boarding schools. Here, things 
at first looked a little strange to her, and she, in her turn, was 
scrutinized with all the impertinence to which ( new comers ’ are 
exposed in such places. Miss Little-wit, wbo boasted that her 
father owned ten thousand dollars in bank stock, thought her 
shawl was not sufficiently large; and Miss Would-be-dasher, 
whose mother always followed the newest fashion, did not like 
the cut of her dress, and her hair was not a-la-mode: these 
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ladies, therefore, undertook to show off their politeness by 
making her the butt of their jests and ridicule. 

But Miss Adela Malvina Euphrasia did not care for that, for 
her grandfather was a squire, and she could hold up her head 
as high as any of them. She was finally initiated, and com- 
menced her drill in those fashionable accomplishments which 
were to ensure her future rank; and when after a lapse of three 
months, in which she completed her education, or, as the term 
is , finished^ she returned to her paternal roof, the wondering and 
delighted Pickletons could scarcely recognise, in the combina¬ 
tion of affectation and vanity which met them, any of the char¬ 
acteristics which they had sent forth in their daughter. 

But now came the triumph, when those acquirements which 
were to * astonish the natives,’ were to be put in requisition. < 

When it was known that our heroine had arrived, the young 
people of the village, who had been her companions in former 
times, and with whom she had danced round the May-pole or 
enjoyed the ride down hill, after the Christmas dinner, came to 
proffer the gratulations of welcome—not, to be sure, in the 
shape of little square bits of paper, disfigured by some kind of 
hieroglyphics or flourishes, probably intended to resemble the 
persons they were to represent,—but in the unassuming, indubi¬ 
table forms of flesh and blood which nature had given them. 
But they soon learned, from the formal, sweeping courtesy, and 
the lisping ‘ comment vous, portezvous,’ with which they were 
received, that a lady who had been three months at a boarding 
school was not to be approached on the footing of old acquaint¬ 
ance, as that had all been swept away by the magic brush of re¬ 
finement ; and those who now expected to enjoy the light of 
her favor, must bring their credentials signed and approved by 
her patroness, the Goddess of Fashion. 

But as the poor rustics of Cross-roads had no influence at 
this court, having refused the oath of allegiance to her majesty, 
they were obliged to despair of being honored by her notice, 
and could only gaze in mute astonishment at her dignity and 
splendor ; so that Miss Adela Malvina Euphrasia was not a lit¬ 
tle gratified, as she walked through the streets of her native 
Tillage, in the display of her balloon sleeves, and her new hat, 
made exactly after the pattern of Miss Would-be-dasher’s, to 
find herseli not only stared at, but shunned by the no-doubt- 
admiring inhabitants. True, it was whispered around that Mr. 
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Wiseman, the schoolmaster, had had the temerity to assert, 
that her high-flown speeches were not entirely within the bounds 
of Murray's ‘ Art of speaking and writing,’ and he had seen her 
count her fingers, to ascertain that four and five are nine; but 
that was no matter for a lady, who could speak French and sing 
with such effect, that even the words themselves were almost 
annihilated by the extraordinary power of her genius. 

Not only abroad was the victory complete, but, as true 
consequences begin at borne, Miss Adela Malvina Euphra¬ 
sia began to show forth to her family, the fruits of their 
doating efforts for distinction. The family residence, where 
even their grandfather, the squire, had himself lived and 
died, was now declared to be quite uninhabitable! The family 
customs and habits, which had been the chief delight of child¬ 
hood’s happy hours, were vulgar and intolerable ; and as for 
the unpolished manners of the Pickletons, they were absolutely 
barbarous! 

Nor was this the only way they were convinced of their 
daughter’s improvement; but she bad learned that most im¬ 
portant fact in modern calculations, that a lady is not to be es¬ 
timated by what she dots, but by what she wears; not by the 
benevolence with which she bestows money, but by the faculty 
with which she spends it. The family purse-strings were, 
therefore, continually on the stretch, to support the necessary 
appendages of respectability; until, after repeated admonitions 
and remonstrances, Mr. Timothy Pickleton declared, with tears 
in his eyes, that he would rather remain in obscurity all the 
days of his life, than be thus subjected to the concomitants of 
rank and greatness. 0. 
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THE REVENGE OF THE SIGNOR BASIL. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


'' Un homme capable tie faire des dominos avec les os de son pore.” 

IHrcGoriot. 

It was in the golden month of August, not very long ago, 
that the steamer which plies between St. Mark’s Stairs, at Ven¬ 
ice, and the river into which Phaeton turned a somerset with 
the horses of the Sun, started on its course over the lagoon 
with an unusual God-send of passengers. The moon was ris¬ 
ing from the unchaste bed of the Adriatic (wedded every year 
to Venice, yet every day and night sending the sun and moon 
from her lovely bosom to the sky,) and while the gold of the 
west was still glowing on the landward side of the Campanile, 
a silver beam was brightening momently on the other, and the 
Arabic domes of St. Marc and the flying Mercury on the Do- 
gana paled to the setting orb and kindled to the rising with the 
same Talleyrand-esque facility. 

For the first hour the Mangia-foco sputtered on her way 
with a silent company; the poetry of the scene, or the regrets 
at leaving the delicious city lessening in the distance, affecting 
all alike with a thoughtful incommunicativeness. Gradually, 
however, the dolphin hues over the Brenta faded away—the 
marble city sank into the sea, with its turrets and bright spires 
—the still lagoon became a sheet of polished glass—anti the 
silent groups leaning over the rails found tongues and feet, and 
began to stir and murmur. 

With the usual unconscious crystallization of society, the pas¬ 
sengers of the Mangia-foco had yielded one side of the deck to 
a party of some rank, who had left their carriages at Ferarra in 
coming from Florence to Venice, and were now upon their re¬ 
turn to the city of Yasso, stomaching, with what grace they 
might, the contact of a vulgar conveyance, which saved them 
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the hundred miles of posting between Ferrara and the Brenta. 
In the centre of the aristocratic circle stood a lady enveloped 
in a cashmere, but with her bonnet hung by the string over her 
arm —one of these women of Italy upon whom the divinest 
gifts of loveliness are showered with a profusion which appar¬ 
ently impoverishes the sex of the whole nation. A beautiful 
woman in that land is rarely met; but when she doe» appear, 
she is what Venus would have been after the contest for beauty 
on Ida, had the weapons of her antagonists, as in the tourna¬ 
ments of chivalry, been added to the palm of victory. The 
Marquesa del Marmore was apparently twenty-three, and she 
might have been an incarnation of the morning-star for pride 
and brightness. 

On the other side of the deck stood a group of young men, 
who, by their careless and rather shabby dress, but pale and in 
tellectual faces, were of that class met in every public convey¬ 
ance of Italy. The portfolios under their arms, ready for a 
sketch, would have removed a doubt of their profession, had 
one existed ; and with that proud independence for which the 
class is remarkable, they had separated themselves equally 
from the noble and ignoble—disqualified by inward superiority 
from association with the one, and by accidental poverty from 
the claims cultivation might give them upon the other. Their 
glances at the divine face turned towards them from the party 
I have alluded to, were less constant than those of the vulgar, 
who could not otfend ; but they were evidently occupied more 
with it than with the fishing-boats lying asleep on the lagoon; 
and one of them, half-buried in a coil of rope, and looking under 
the arm of another, had already made a sketch of her, that 
might some day make the world wonder from what Seventh 
Heaven of fancy such an angelic vision of a head had descended 
upon the painter’s dream. 

In the rear of this group, with the air of one who would 
conceal himself from view, stood a young man who belonged to 
the party, but who, with less of the pallor of intellectual habits 
in his face, was much better dressed than his companions, and 
had, in spite of the portfolio under his arm, and a hat of Sal¬ 
vator breadth of rim, the undisguisable air of a person accus¬ 
tomed to the best society.—While maintaining a straggling 
conversation with his friends, with whom he seemed a favorite, 
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Signor Basil employed himself in looking over the sketch of 
the lovely Marquesa going on at his elbow, occasionally, as if 
to compare it with the original, stealing a long look from be¬ 
tween his hand and his slouched hat at the radiant creature sit¬ 
ting so unconsciously for her picture, and in a low voice cor¬ 
recting as by the result of his gaze, the rapid touches of the 
artist. 

‘ Take a finer pencil for the nostril, caro mio !’ said he ; 
‘it is as thin as the edge of a violet, and its transparent 
curve-’ 

‘ Cospetto !’ said the youth: ‘ but you see by this faint light 
better than I; if she would but turn to the moon-’ 

The Signor Basil suddenly flung his handkerchief into the 
lagoon, bringing its shadow between the queen of night and the 
Marquesa del Marmore; and attracted from her reverie by the 
passing object, the lady moved her head quickly to the light 
and in that moment the spirited lip and nostril were transferred 
to the painter’s sketch. 

‘ Thanks, mio bravo!’ enthusiastically exclaimed the looker- 
on ; ‘ Giorgione would not have beaten thee with the crayon! * 
and with a rudeness which surprised the artist, he seized the 
paper from beneath his hand, walked away with it to the stem, 
and leaning far over the rails, perused it fixedly by the mellow 
lustre of the moon. The youth presently followed him, and 
after a few words exchanged in an under tone, Signor Basil 
slipped a piece of gold into his hand, and carefully placed the 
sketch in his own portfolio. 

II. 

It was toward midnight, when the Mangia-foco entered the 
Adige, and keeping its steady way between the low banks of 
the river, made for the grass-grown and flowery canal, which 
connects its waters with the l J o. Most of the passengers had 
yielded to the drowsy influence of the night-air, and, of the 
aristocratic party on the larboard side, the young Marquesa 
alone was waking ; her friends had made couches of their cloaks 
and baggage, and were reclining at her feet, while the artist, all 
except the Signor Basil, were stretched fairly on the deck, their 
portfolios beneath their heads, and their large hats covering 
their faces from the powerful rays of the moon. 
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‘Miladi does justice to the beauty of the night,’ said the 
waking artist, in a low and respectful tone, as he rose from her 
feet with a cluster of tuberoses she had let fall from her hand. 

‘ It is indeed lovely, Signor pittore/ responded the Marque- 
sa, glancing at his portfolio, and receiving the flowers with a 
gracious inclination ; ‘haveyou touched Venice from the la¬ 
goon to-night? * 

The Signor Basil opened his portfolio, and replied to the 
indirect request of the lady by showing her a very indifferent 
sketch of Venice from the island of St. Lazzaro. As if to es¬ 
cape from the necessity of praising what had evidently disap¬ 
pointed her, she turned the cartoon hastily, and exposed, on the 
sheet beneath, the spirited and admirable outline of her own 
matchless features. 

A slight start alone betrayed the surprise of the high-born 
lady, and, raising the cartoon to examine it more closely, she 
said, with a smile, ‘ You may easier tread on Titian’s heels 
than Canaletti’s. Bezzuoli has painted me, and not half so 
well. I will wake the Marquis, and he shall purchase it of you.’ 

‘Not for the wealth of the Medici, Madam! ’ said the young 
man, clasping his portfolio hastily; * pray do not disturb Mon¬ 
signore ! The picture is dear to me.’ 

The Marquesa looked into his face, and with a glance around, 
which the accomplished courtier before her read better than 
she dreamed, she drew her shawl over her blanched shoulders, 
and settled herself to listen to the conversation of her new ac¬ 
quaintance. 

‘ You would be less gracious if you were observed, proud 
beauty,’ thought Basil; ‘ but while you think the poor painter 
may while away the tediousness of a vigil, he may feed his eye 
on your beauty as well.’ 

The Mangia-foco turned into the canal, threaded its lily-pav¬ 
ed waters for a mile or two, putting forth upon the broad bosom 
of the Po, went on her course agaiost the stream, and, with 
retarded pace penetrated toward the sun-beloved heart of Italy. 
And while the later hours* performed their procession with the 
stars, the Marquesa del Marmore leaned sleepless and unfatigued 
against the railing, listening with mingled curiosity and scorn 
to the passionate love-murmur of the enamored painter. His 
hat was thrown aside, his fair and curling locks were flowing 
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io the night air, his form was bent earnestly but respectfully 
towards her, and on his lip, with all the submissive tenderness, 
there sat a shadow of something she could not define, but which 
rebuked ever and anon, as with the fierce regard of a noble, 
the condescension she felt towards him as an artist. 

III. 

Upon the lofty dome of the altar in the cathedral of Bolog- 
no stands poised an angel in marble, not spoken of in the 
books of travellers but perhaps the loveliest incarnation of a 
blessed cherub that ever lay in the veined bosom of Pentelicus. 
Lost and unobserved on the vast floor of the nave, the group 
of artists, who had made a day’s journey from Ferrara, sat in 
the wicker chairs hired for a baioch the vesper, and drew si¬ 
lently from this angel, while the devout people of Bologna 
murmured their Ave Marias around. Signor Basil alone was 
content to look over the work of his companions, and the twi¬ 
light bad already begun to brighten the undying lamps at the 
shrine, when he started from the pillar against which he leaned, 
and crossed hastily toward a group issuing from a private chap¬ 
el in the western aisle. A lady walked between two gentlemen 
of noble mein, and behind her, attended by an equally distin¬ 
guished company, followed that lady’s husband, the Marquesa 
del Marmore. There were strangers passing through Bologna, 
aqd had been attended to vespers by some noble friends. 

The companions of the Signor Basil looked on with some 
surprise as their enamoured friend stepped confidently before 
the two nobles in attendance upon the lady, and arrested her 
steps with a salutation which, though respectful as became a 
gentleman, was marked with the easy politeness of one accus¬ 
tomed to a favorable reception. 

‘ May 1 congratulate Miladi,’ he said, rising slowly from his 
bow, and fixing his eyes with unembarrassed admiration on her 
own liquid but now frowning orbs, ‘ upon her safe journey over 
tbe Marches. Bologna,’ he continued, glancing at the nobles 
with a courteous smile, < welcomes her fittingly.’ 

The lady listened with a look of surprise, and the Bolog- 
nes glanced from the dusty boots of the artist to his portfolio. 

‘ Has tbe painter the honor to know La Signora? ’ asked the 
cavalier on the right. 
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( Signor, si! * said the painter, fiercely, as a curl arched the 
lady’s lip, and she prepared to answer. 

The color mounted to the temples of the Marquesa, and her 
husband, who had loitered beneath the Madonna of Domeni- 
chino, coming up at the instant, she bowed coldly to the Sig¬ 
nor Basil, and continued down the aisle. The artist followed 
to her carriage, and lifted his hat respectfully as the lumbering 
equipage took its way by the famous statue of Neptune, and 
then with a confident smile, which seemed to his companions 
somewhat mistimed, he muttered between his teeth c ciascuno 
son bel’ giorno,’ and strolled loiteringly on with them to the 
trattoria. 


IV. 

* * ***** 

Some two or three days after the repulse of the Signor Ba¬ 
sil in the cathedral of Bologna, the group of travelling artists 
were on their way from the grand gallery at Florence to their 
noon-day meal. Loitering with slow feet through the crowded 
and narrow Via Calzaiole, they emerged into the sunny piazza, 
and looking up with understanding eyes at the slender shaft of 
the Campanile, (than which a fairer finger of religious architec¬ 
ture points not to heaven,) they took their way toward the 
Church of Santa Trinita, proposing to eat their early dinner at 
a house named from its excellence in a certain temperate beve¬ 
rage, Im Birra. The traveller should be advised also, that by 
paying an extra paul in the bottle, he may have at this renowned 
eating-house, an old wine, sunned on the southern shoulder of 
Fiesole, that hath in its flavor a certain redolence of Boccaccio, 
scarce remarkable since it grew in the scene of the Decameron, 
but of a virtue which, to the Hundred Tales of Love, (read 
drinking,) is what the Gradus ad Pamassum should be to the 
building of a dithyrambic. The oil of two crazie upon the palm 
of the fat waiter Giuseppe will assist in calling the vintage to 
his memory. 

A thundering rap upon the gate of the adjoining Palazzo ar¬ 
rested the attention of the artists as they were about to enter the 
Birra, and in the occupant of a dark green cabriolet, drawn by 
a pampered horse of the Duke’s breed, they recognised, ele¬ 
gantly dressed and posed on his seat a la D’orsay the Signor 
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Basil. His coat was of an undecided cut and color, and his 
gloves were of primrose purity. 

The recognition was immediate, and the cordiality of the 
greeting mutual. They had parted from their companion at 
the gate of Florence, as travellers part, without question, and 
they met without reserve to part as questionless again. The 
artists were surprised at the Signor Basil’s transformation, but 
no follower of their refined art would have been so ill-bred as 
to express it. He wished them the bon appettio, as a tall 
chasseur came out to say that her ladyship was at home ; and 
with a slacked rein the fiery horse sprang through the gateway, 
and the marble court of the palace rang with his prancing hoofs. 

He who has idled and bought flowers at the cafe of the Co* 
lonna at Florence will have remarked, as he sat in his chair 
upon the street in the sultry evening, the richly ornamented ter¬ 
race and the balustrade of the Palazzo Corsi giving upon the 
Piazza Trinita. The dark old Ghibelline polace of the Stroz- 
zi lets the eye down upon it, as it might pass from a helmeted 
knight with closed visor to his unbonnetted and laughing page. 
The crimson curtains of the window opening upon the terrace, 
at the time of our story, reminded every passing Florentine of 
the lady who dwelt within—a descendant of one of the haughti¬ 
est lines of English chivalry—resident in Italy since many years 
for health, but bearing in her delicate frame and exquisitely 
transparent features, the loftiest type of patrician beauty that 
had ever filled the eye that looked upon her. In the inner 
heaven of royal exclusiveness at the Pitti—in its constellation 
of rank and wit—the Lady Geraldine had long been the wor¬ 
shipped and ascendant cynosure. Happy in a husband without 
rank and but of a moderate fortune, she maintained the spotless 
character of an English wife in this sphere of conventional 
corruption; and though the idol of the Duke and his nobles, it 
would have been like a whisper against the purity of the bright¬ 
est Pleiad to have linked her name with love. 

With her feet upon a sofa covered with a gossamer cashmere, 
her lovely head pillowed on a cushion of silk, and a slight stand 
within arm’s length holding a vase of flowers and the volume 
from which she had been reading, the Lady Geraldine receiv¬ 
ed the Count Basil Spirifort, some time attache to the Russian 
embassy at Paris, (where he had first sunned his eyes in her 
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beauty,) and at present the newly appointed secretary to the 
minister of the same monarch near the court of Tuscany. 

Without a bow, but with the hasty step and gesture of a long 
absent and favored friend, the Count Basil ran to the proffered 
hand, and pressed its alabaster fingers to his lips. Had the 
more common acquaintances of the diplomate seen him at this 
moment, they would have marvelled how the mask of manhood 
may drop, and disclose the ingenuous features of the boy. 
The secretary knew his species, and the Lady Geraldine was 
one of those women for whom the soul is unwilling to possess 
a secret. 

After the first inquiries were over, the lady questioned her 
recovered favorite of his history since they had parted ‘ I left 
you ’ she said, ‘ swimming the dangerous tide of life at Paris. 
How have you come to shore ?’ 

* Thanks, perhaps, to your friendship, which made life worth 
the struggle! For the two extremes, however, you know 
what I was at Paris, and yesterday I was a wandering artist in 
velveteen and sombrero! ’ 

Lady Geraldine laughed. 

‘ Ah ! you look at my curls—but Macassar is at a discount! 
It is the only grace I cherished in my incognito. A resumer — 
I got terribly out of love by the end of the year after we parted, 
and as terribly in debt. My promotion in diplomacy did not 
arrive, and the extreme hour for my credit did. Pozzo de 
Borgo kindly procured me congi for a couple of years, and I 
dived presently under a broad-rimmed bat, got into a vetturino 
with portfolio and pencils, joined a troop of wandering artists, 
and with my patrimony at nurse, have been two years look¬ 
ing at life without spectacles at Venice.’ 

‘ And painting? ’ 

‘ Painting! ’ 

( Might one see a specimen?’ asked the Lady Geraldine, 
with an incredulous smile. 

1 1 regret that my immortal efforts in oils are in the posses¬ 
sion of a certain Venetian, who lets the fifth floor of a tenement 
washed by the narrowed canal in that fair city. But if your 
ladyship cares to see a drawing or two—’ 

He rang the bell, and his jocki Anglait presently brought 
from the pocket of his cabriolet a way-worn and thinly fur- 
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nished portfolio. The Lady Geraldine turned over a half-doz¬ 
en indifferent views of Venice, but the last cartoon in the portfo¬ 
lio made her start. 

( La Marquesa del Marmore !’ she exclaimed looking at Count 
Basil with an inquiring and half uneasy eye. 

4 Is it well drawn ? ’ he asked quietly. 

4 Well drawn ? It is a sketch worthy of Raphael.—Do you 
really draw so well as this, or,’—she added after a slight hesita¬ 
tion— 4 is it a miracle of love ? J 

4 It is a divine head,’ soliloquised the Russian, half closing 
his eyes and looking at the drawing from a distance, as if to fill 
up the imperfect outline from his memory. 

The Lady Geraldine laid her hand on his arm. 4 My dear 
Basil,’ she said seriously, 4 1 should be wretched if I thought 
your happiness was in the power of this woman. Do you love 
her ? ’ 

4 The portrait was not drawn by me,’ he answered, 4 though 
I have a reason for wishing her to think so. It was done by a 
fellow-traveller of mine, whom I wish to make a sketch of 
yourself, and I have brought it here to interest you in him as 
an artist. Main revenont a nos moutons —La Marquesa was 
also a fellow-traveller of mine, and without loving her too vio¬ 
lently, I owe her a certain debt of courtesy contracted on the 
way. Will you assist me to pay it ? ’ 

Relieved of her fears, and not at all suspecting the good faith 
of the diplomatist in his acknowledgments of gratitude, the Lady 
Geraldine inquired simply how she could serve him. 

4 In the twenty-four hours since my arrival at Florence,’ he 
said, 4 1 have put myself, as you will see, au eourant of the 
minor politics of the Pitti. Thanks to my Parisian renown, 
the Duke has enrolled me already under the back-stairs oligar¬ 
chy, and to-morrow night I shall sup with you in the Saloon of 
Hercules after the ball is over. La Marquesa, as you well 
know, has, with all her rank and beauty, never been able to 
set foot within those guarded penetralia—soil her malicious 
tongue, loit the interest against her of the men she has played 
upon her hook too freely. The road to her heart, if there be 
one, lies over that threshold, and I would take the toll. Do 
you understand me, most beautiful Lady Geraldine ? ’ 

The Count Basil imprinted another kiss upon the fingers of 
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the fair Englishwoman, as she promised to put in his hand the 
following night the illuminated ticket which was to repay, as 
she thought, too generously, a debt of gratitude ; and plucking 
a flower from her vase for his bosom, he took his leave to re¬ 
turn at twilight to dinner. Dismissing his cabriolet at the gate, 
he turned on foot toward the church of San Gaetano, and with 
an expression of unusual elation in his step and countenance 
entered the trattoria , where dined at that moment his compan¬ 
ions of the pencil. 

y. 

The green lamps glittering by thousands amid the foliage of 
the Boboli had attained their full brightness, and the long-lived 
Italian day had died over the distant mountains of Carrara, leav¬ 
ing its inheritance of light apparently to the stars, who, on their 
fields of deepening blue, sparkled, each one like the leader of 
an unseen host in the depths of heaven, himself the foremost 
and the most radiant. The night was balmy and voluptuous. 
The music of the Ducal band swelled forth from the perfumed 
apartments on the air. A single nightingale, far back in the 
wilderness of the garden, poured from his melodious heart a 
chant of the most passionate melancholy. The sentinel of the 
body-guard stationed at the limit of the spray of the fountain 
leaned on his halberd, and found his rude senses melt in the 
united spells of luxury and nature. The ministers of a mon¬ 
arch’s pleasure had done their utmost to prepare a scene of roy¬ 
al delight, and night and summer had flung in their enchantments 
when ingenuity was exhausted. 

The dark architectural mass of the Pitti, pouring a blaze of 
light scarce endurable from its deeply sunk windows, looked 
like the side of an enchanted mountain laid open for the revels 
of sorcery. The aigrette and plume passed by; the tiara and the 
jewel upon the breast; the gaily dressed courtiers and the glit¬ 
tering dames, and to that soldier at his dewy post, it seemed 
like the realized raving of the improvisatore when he is lost in 
some fable of Araby. Yet within walked Malice and Hate, 
and the light and perfume that might have fed an angel’s heart 
with love, but deepened in many a beating bosom the consum¬ 
ing fires of envy. 

With the gold key of office on his cape, the Grand Chamber- 
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lain stood at the feet of the Dowager Grand Duchess, and by 
a sign to the musicians, hidden in a latticed gallery behind the 
Corinthian capitals of the hall, retarded or accelerated the soft 
measure of the waltz. On a raised seat in the rear of the 
chairs of state, sat the ladies of honor, and the noble dames 
nearest allied to royal blood ; one solitary and privileged intru¬ 
der alone sharing the elevated place—the Lady Geraldine. 
Dressed in white, her hair wound about her head in the simplest 
form, yet developing its divine shape with the clear outline of 
statuary, her eyes lambent with purity and sweetness, heavily 
fringed with lashes a shade darker than the light auburn braided 
on her temples, and the tint of the summer’s most glowing 
rose turned out from the thread-like parting of her lips; she 
was a vision of loveliness to take into the memory, as the poet 
enshrines in his soul the impossible shape of his ideal, and con¬ 
sumes youth and age searching in vain for its like. Fair Lady 
Geraldine! thou wilt read these passionate words from one whose 
worship of thy intoxicating loveliness has never before found 
utterance, but if this truly told tale should betray the hand that 
bas dared to describe thy beauty, in thy next orisons to St 
Mary of Pity, breathe from those bright lips a prayer that he 
may forget thee! 

By the side of the Lady Geraldine, but behind the chair of the 
Grand Dutchess, who listened to his conversation with singular 
delight, stood a slight young man of uncommon personal beauty, 
a stranger apparently to every other person present His bril¬ 
liant uniform alone betrayed him to be in the Russian diploma¬ 
cy, and the marked distinction shown him both by the reign¬ 
ing queen of the court, and the more powerful and inaccessible 
queen of beauty, marked him as an object of keen and univer¬ 
sal curiosity. By the time the fifth mazurka had concluded its 
pendulous refrain, the Grand Chamberlain had tolerably well 
circulated the name and rank of Count Basil Spirifort, the re¬ 
nowned wit and elgant of Paris, newly appointed to the Court 
of His Royal Highness of Tuscany. Fair eyes wandered amid 
his sunny curls, and beating bosoms hushed their pulses as he 
passed. 

Count Basil knew the weight of a first impression. Count 
Basil knew also the uses of contempt. Upon the first princi¬ 
ple, be kept his place between the Grand Duchess and Lady 
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Geraldine, exerting his deeply studied art of pleasing to draw 
upon himself their exclusive attention. Upon the second prin¬ 
ciple, he was perfectly unconscious of the presence of another 
human being, and neither the gliding step of the small-eared 

Princess S-in the waltz, nor the stately advance of the last 

female of the Medici in the marzuka, distracted his large blue 
eyes a moment from their idleness. With one hand on the ea¬ 
gle-hilt of his sword, and his side leaned against the high cush¬ 
ion of red velvet, honored by the pressure of the Lady Geral¬ 
dine, he gazed up into that beaming face, when not bending re¬ 
spectfully to the Duchess, and drank steadfastly from her 
beauty, as the lotus cup drinks light from the sun. 

The new Secretary had calculated well. In the deep recess 
of the window looking toward San Miniato, stood a lady nearly 
hidden, from view by the muslin curtains just stirring with the 
vibration of the music, who gazed on the immediate circle of 
the Grand Duchess with an interest that was not attempted to 
be disguised. On her first entrance into the hall, the Marquesa 
del Marmore had recognised in the new minion of favor her 
impassioned lover of the lagoon, her slighted acquaintance of 
the cathedral. When the first shock of surprise was over, she 
looked on the form which she had found beautiful even in the 
disguise of poverty, and, forgetting her insulting repulse when 
he would have claimed in public the smile she had given him 
when unobserved, she recalled with delight every syllable he 
had murmured in her ear, and every look she had called forth 
in the light of a Venetian moon. The man who had burned 
upon the altar of her vanity the most intoxicating incense— 
who had broken through the iron rules of convention and cere¬ 
mony, to throw his homage at her feet—who had pourtrayed so 
incomparably, (she believed) with his love-inspired pencil the 
features imprinted on his heart—this chance-worn worshipper, 
this daring but gifted plebeian, as she had thought him, had sud¬ 
denly shot into her sphere, and become a legitimate object of 
love; and beautified by the splendor of favor, and distinguished 
by the preference and favor of those incomparably above her, 
he seemed tenfold, to her eyes, the perfection of adorable beau¬ 
ty. As she remembered his eloquent devotion to herself, and 
saw the interest taken in him by a woman whom she had hated 
and had calumniated—a woman whom she believed stood be- 
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tween her and all the light of existence—she anticipated the 
triumph of taking him from her side—of exhibiting him to the 
world as a falcon seduced from his first quarry—and never 
doubting that so brilliant a favorite would control the talisman 
of the paradise she had so long wished to enter, she panted for 
the moment, when she should catch his eye and draw him from 
his lure, and already heard the Chamberlain’s voice in her ear, 
commanding her presence after the ball in the saloon of Her¬ 
cules. 

The Marquesa had been well observed from the first by the 
wily diplomate. A thorough adept in the art (so necessary to 
his profession) of seeing without appearing to see, he had scarce 
lost a shade of the varying expressions of her countenance ; 
and while she fancied him perfectly unconscious of her pres¬ 
ence, he read her tell-tale features as if they had given utterance 
to her thoughts. He saw, with secret triumph, the effect of 
his brilliant position upon her proud and vain heart; watched 
her while she made use of her throng of despised admirers, 
to create a sensation near him, and attract his notice ; and when 
the ball wore on, and he was still in unwearied and exclusive 
attendance upon the Lady Geraldine, he gazed after her with a 
momentary curl of triumph on his lip, as she took up her con¬ 
cealed position in the embayed window, and abandoned herself 
to the bitter occupation of watching the happiness of her rival. 
The Lady Geraldine had never been so animated since her first 
appearance at the Court of Tuscany. 

It was past midnight when the Grand Duke, flushed and tir¬ 
ed with dancing, came to the side of the Lady Geraldine. 
Count Basil gave place, and remaining a moment in nominal 
obedience to the Sovereign’s polite request which he was too 
politic to construe literally, he looked down the dance with the 
air of one who has turned his back on all that could interest 
him, and passing close to the concealed position of the Mar¬ 
quesa stepped out upon the balcony. 

The air was cool, and the fountains played refreshingly be¬ 
low. The Count Basil was one of those minds which never 
have so much leisure for digression as when they are most occu¬ 
pied. A love as deep and profound as the abysses of his soul, 
was weaving thread for thread with a revenge worthy of a Mo¬ 
hican ; yet, after trying in vain to count eight in the Pleiades, 
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be raised himself upon the marble balustrade, and perfectly an¬ 
ticipating the interruption to his solitude which presently oc¬ 
curred, began to speculate aloud on the dead and living at that 
hour beneath the roof of the Pitti. 

4 A painter’s mistress,’ he said, ‘ immortal in the touch of her 
paramonr’s pencil, is worshipped for centuries on these walls 
by the pilgrims of art; while the warm perfection of all loveli¬ 
ness—the purest and divinest of high-born women—will perish 
utterly with the eyes that have seen her! The Bella of Titian, 
the Formarina of Raffaelle—peasant-girls of Italy—have, at 
this moment, more value in this royal palace than the breathing 
forms that inhabit it! The Lady Geraldine herself, to whom 
the Sovereign offers at this moment his most flattering hom¬ 
age would be less a loss to him than either! Yet they despise 
the gods of the pencil who may thus make them immortal! 
The dull blood in their noble veins, that never bred a thought 
beyond the instincts of their kind, would look down, forsooth, 
on the inventive and celestial ichor that inflames the brain, and 
prompts the fiery hand of the painter! How long will this very 
sovereign live in the memoirs of men ? The murderous Med¬ 
ici, the ambitious cardinals, the abandoned women of an age 
gone by, hang in imperishable colors on his walls; while of 
him the lord of this land of genius, there is not a bust or a pic¬ 
ture that would bring a sequin in the market-place! They 
would buy genius in these days like wine, and throw aside the 
flask in which it ripened. Raffacelle and Buonarotti were 
companions for a pope and his cardinals ;—Titian was an hon¬ 
ored guest for the Doge. The stimulus to immortalize these 
noble friends was in the love they bore them ; and the secret of 
their power to do it lay half in the knowledge of their charac¬ 
ters, gained by daily intimacy. Painters were princes then, 
as they are beggars now; and the princely art is beggared as 
well! ’ 

The Marquesa del Marmore stepped out upon the balcony, 
leaning on the arm of the Grand Chamberlain. The solilo¬ 
quizing Secretary had foretold to himself both her coming and 
her companion. 

4 Monsieur le Comta,’ said the Chamberlain, 4 La Marquesa 
del Marmore wishes for the pleasure of your acquaintance.’ 

Count Basil bowed low, and in that low and musical tone 
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of respectful devotion which, real or counterfeit, made him 
irresistible to a woman who had a soul to be thrilled, he re¬ 
peated the usual nothings upon the beauty of the night; and 
when the Chamberlain returned to his duties, the Marquesa 
walked forth with her companion to the cool and fragrant al¬ 
leys of the garden, and, under the silent and listening stars, im¬ 
plored forgiveness for her pride ; and with the sudden aban¬ 
donment peculiar to the clime, poured into his ear the passion¬ 
ate and weeping avowal of her sorrow and love. 

4 Those hours of penitence in the embayed window,’ thought 
Count Basil,‘were healthy for your soul.’ And as she walked 
by his side, leaning heavily on his arm, and half-dissolved in a 
confiding tenderness, his thoughts reverted to another and a far 
sweeter voice; and while the caressing words of the Marquesa 
fell on an unlistening ear, his footsteps insensibly turned back 
to the lighted hall. 


VI. 

As the daylight stole softly over Vallombrosa, the luxurious 
chariot of the Marquesa del Marmore stopped at the door of 
Count Basil. The Lady Geraldine’s suit had been successful; 
and the hitherto excluded Florentine had received, from the 
hand of the man she had once so ignorantly scorned, a privilege 
for which she would have bartered her salvation ;—she had 
supped at his side in the saloon of Hercules. With many 
faults of character, she was an Italian in feeling, and had a ca¬ 
pacity, like all her countrywomen, for a consuming and head¬ 
long passion. She had better have been born of marble. 

( I have lifted you to heaven,’ said Count Basil, as her char¬ 
iot wheels rolled from his door; ‘ but it is as the eagle soars 
into the clouds with the serpent. We will see how you will 
relish the fall! ’ 

The Grand Duke’s carriages, with their six horses and out¬ 
riders, had.turned down the Borg’ognisanli, and the ‘City of 
the Red Lily,’ waking from her noon-day slumber, was alive 
with the sound of wheels. The sun was sinking over the Ap- 
penine which kneels at the gate of Florence ; the streets were 
cool and shadowy ; the old women with the bambina between 
their knees, braided straw at their doors; the booted guards¬ 
man paced his black charger slowly over the jew eller’s bridge ; 
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the picture-dealer brought forward his brightest ( master’ to the 
fading light; and while the famous churches of that fairest city 
of the earth called to the Ave-Maria with impatient bell) the 
gallantry and beauty of Tuscany sped through the dampening 
air with their swift horses, meeting and passing with gay greet¬ 
ings amid the green alleys of the Cascene. 

The twilight had become grey, when the carriages and horse¬ 
men, scattered in hundreds through the interlaced roads of 
this loveliest of parks, turned by common consent toward the 
spacious square, in the centre, and drawing up in thickly serried 
ranks, the soire on wheels , the reunion en plein air , which is 
one of the most delightful of the peculiar customs of Florence, 
commenced its healthful gaieties.—The showy carriages of the 
Grand Duke and the ex-king of Wurtemburg (whose rank 
would not permit them to share in the familiarities of the hour) 
disappeared by the avenue skirting the banks of the Arno, and 
with much delicate and some desperate specimens of skill, the 

coachman of the more exclusive nobilitv threaded the embar- 

¥ 

rassed press of vehicles, and laid their wheels together on the 
southern edge of the piazza. The beaux in the saddle, disem¬ 
barrassed of ladies and axle-trees, enjoyed their usual butterfly 
privilege of roving, and with light rein and ready spur pushed 
their impatient horses, to the coronetted pannels of the loveliest 
or most powerful; the laugh of the giddy was heard here and 
there over the pawing of restless hoofs; an occasional scream, 
half of apprehension, half of admiration, rewarded the daring 
caracole of some young and bold rider; and while the first star 
sprang to its place, and the dew of heaven dropped into the 
false flowers in the hat of the belle, and into the thirsting lips 
of the violet in the field, (simplicity, like virtue, is its own re¬ 
ward !) the low murmur of calumny and compliment, of love 
and light-heartedness, of politeness, politics, puns and poetry, 
arose over that assembly upon wheels; and if it was not a 
scene and an hour of happiness, it was the fault neither of the 
fragrant eve nor of the provisions of nature and fortune. The 
material for happiness was there. 

A showy caleche with pannels of dusky crimson, the hammer- 
cloth of the same shade, edged with a broad fringe of white, 
the wheels slightly picked out with the same colors, and the 
coachman and footman in corresponding liveries, was drawn up 
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near the southern edge of the piazza.—A narrow alley had 
been left for horsemen between this equipage and the adjoining 
ones, closed up at the extremity, however, by a dark green and 
very plain chariot, placed with a bold violation of etiquette di¬ 
rectly across the line, and surrounded just now by two or three 
persons of the highest rank, leaning from their saddles in earnest 
conversation with the occupant. Not far from the caliche , 
mounted upon an English blood-horse of great beauty, a young 
man had just drawn rein as if interrupted only for a moment on 
some pressing errand, and with his hat slightly raised, was pay¬ 
ing his compliments to the venerable Prince Poniatowski, at 
that time the Amphytrion of Florence.—From moment to mo¬ 
ment, as the pauses occurred in the exchange of courteous 
phrases, the rider whose spurred heel was close at his saddle- 
girths, stole an impatient glance up the avenue of carriages to 
the dark-green chariot, and, excited by the lifted rein and 
proximity of the spur, the graceful horse fretted on his minion 
feet, and the bending figures from a hundred vehicles, and the 
focus of bright eyes radiating from all sides to the spot, would 
have betrayed, even to a stranger, that the horseman was of no 
common mark. Around his uncovered temples floated fair and 
well-cberished locks of the sunniest auburn ; and if there was 
beauty in the finely drawn line of his lips, there was an inex¬ 
pressible fierce spirit as well. 

VII. 

The Count Basil had been a month at Florence. In that 
time he contrived to place himself between the Duke’s ear, 
and all the avenues of favor, and had approached as near, and 
perhaps nearer, to the hearts of the women of his court. A 
singular and instinctive knowledge of the weaknesses of human 
nature, perfected and concealed by conversance with the con¬ 
summate refinement of life at Paris, remarkable personal beau¬ 
ty, and a quality of scornful bitterness for which no one could 
divine a reason in a character and fate else so happily mingled, 
hut which at the same time added to his fascination, had given 
Count Basil a command over the varied stops of society, equal¬ 
led by few players on that difficult and capricious instrument. 
His worldly ambition went swimmingly on, and the same wind 
filled the sail of his lighter ventures as well. The love of the 
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Marquesa del Marmore, as he had very well anticipated, grew 
with his influence and renown. A woman’s pride, he perfectly 
knew, is difficult to wake after she has once believed herself 
adored ; and satisfied that the portrait taken on the lagoon, and 
the introduction he had given her to the exclusive penetralia of 
the Pitti, would hold her till his revenge was complete, he left 
her love for him to find its own food in his successes, and 
never approached her, but to lay to her heart more mordently 
the serpents of jealousy and despair. 

For the Lady Geraldine the Count Basil had conceived a 
love, the deepest of which his nature was capable. Long as 
he had known her, it was a passion born in Italy, and while it 
partook of the qualities of the clime, it had for its basis the 
habitual and well-founded respect of a virtuous and sincere 
friendship. At their first acquaintance at Paris, the lovely 
English-woman, newly arrived from the purer moral atmos¬ 
phere of her own country, was moving in the dissolute, but 
skilfully disguised society of the Faubourg St. Germain, with 
simple unconsciousness of the pure in heart, innocent herself, 
and naturally unsuspicious of others. The perfect frankness 
with which she established an intimacy with the clever and ac¬ 
complished attache , had soon satisfied that clear-sighted person 
that there was no passion in her preference, and, giddy with 
the thousand pleasures of that metropolis of delight, he had read¬ 
ily sunk his first startled admiration of her beauty in an affec¬ 
tionate and confiding friendship. He had thus shown her the 
better qualities of his character only, and, charmed with his 
wit and penetration, and something flattered, perhaps, with the 
devotion of so acknowledged an autocrat of fashion and talent, 
she had formed an attachment for him that had all the earnest¬ 
ness of love without its passion.—They met at Florence, but 
the ‘ knowledge of good and evil ’ had by this time driven the 
Lady Geraldine from her Eden of unconsciousness. Still ir¬ 
reproachable in conduct, and perhaps as pure in heart as be¬ 
fore, an acquaintance with the forms of vice had introduced 
into her manners those ostensible cautions which, while they 
protect, suggest also what is to be feared. 

A change had taken place also in Count Basil. He had 
left the vitreous and mercurial clime of France, with its volatile 
and superficial occupations, for the voluptuous and indolent air 

A(\t 
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of Italy, and the study of its impassioned deifications of beauty. 
That which had before been in him an instinct of gay pleasure 
—a pursuit which palled in the first moment of success, and 
was second to his ambition or his vanity—had become, in 
those two years of a painter’s life, a thirst both of the senses 
and the imagination, which had usurped the very throne of his 
soul. Like the Hindoo youth who finds the gilded plaything 
of his childhood elevated in his maturer years into a god, he 
bowed his heart to what he had held so lightly, and brought 
the costly sacrifice of time and thought to its altars. He had 
fed his eyes upon the divine glories of the pencil, and upon 
the breathing wonders of love in marble, beneath the sky, and 
in the dissolving air in which they rose to the hand of inspira¬ 
tion ; and with his eye disciplined, and his blood fused with 
taste and enthusiasm, that idolatry of beauty, which had before 
seemed sensual or unreal, kindled its first fires in the mind, and 
his senses were intoxicated with the incense. There is a kind 
of compromise in the effects of the atmosphere and arts of Italy. 
If the intellect takes a warmer hue in its study of the fair model of 
antiquity, the senses in turn become more mild and intellectual. 
In other latitudes and lands woman is loved more coldly. After 
the brief reign of a passion of instinct, she is happy if she can 
retain her empire by habit or the qualities of the heart. That 
divine form, meant to assimilate her to the angels, has never 
been recognised by the dull eye that should have seen in it a 
type of her soul. To the love of the painter or the statuary, 
or to his who has made himself conversant with their models, 
is added the imperishable enthusiasm of a captivating and ex¬ 
alted study. The mistress of his heart is the mistress of his 
mind. She is the breathing realization of that secret ideal 
which exists in every mind, but which, in men ignorant of the 
fine arts, takes another form, and becomes a woman’s rival and 
usurper. She is like nothing in ambition—she is like nothing 
in science or business—nothing in out-of-door pleasures. If 
politics, or the chase, or the acquisition of wealth, is the form 
of this ruling passion, she is unassociated with that which is 
nearest his heart, and he returns to her with an exhausted inter¬ 
est and a flagging fancy. It is her strongest tie upon his affection, 
even, that she is his refuge when unfit for that which occu¬ 
pies him most—in his fatigue, his disappointment, his vacuity 
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of head and heart. He thinks of her only as she receives 
him in his most worthless hours; and as his refreshed intellects 
awake, she is forgotten with the first thought of his favorite 
theme—for what has a woman’s loveliness to do with that ? 

Count Basil had not concluded his first interview with the 
Lady Geraldine without marvelling at the new feelings with 
which he looked upon her. He had never before realized her 
singular adorable beauty. The exquisitely turned head, the 
small and pearly ears, the spiritual nostril, the softly moulded 
chin, the clear loftiness of expression, yet inexpressible deli* 
cacy and brightness in the lips, and a throat and bust than 
which those of Faustina in the delicious marble of the gallery 
of Florence might be less envied by the Queen of Love—his 
gaze wandered over these, and followed her in the harmony of 
her motions, and the native and unapproachable grace of every 
attitude; and the pictures he had so passionately studied seemed 
to fade in his mind, and the statues he had half worshipped 
seemed to descend from their pedestals depreciated. The 
Lady Geraldine, for the first time,/e/f his eye. For the first 
time in their acquaintance, she was offended with its regard. 
Her embarrassment was read by the quick diplomate, and at 
that moment sprang into being a passion, which perhaps had 
died but for the conscious acknowledgment of her rebuke. 

Up to the evening in the Cacine, with which the second 
chapter of this simply-true tale commences, but one of the 
two leading threads in the Count Basil’s woof had woven well. 
‘ The jealous are the damn’d,’ and the daily and deadly ago¬ 
ny of the Marques del Marmore was a dark ground from which 
his love to the Lady Geraldine rose to his own eye in heighten¬ 
ed relief. His dearest joy forwarded with equal step his dear¬ 
est revenge; and while he could watch the working of his 
slow torture in the fascinated heart of his victim, he was content 
to suspend a blow to which that of death would be a mercy. 
‘ The law,’ said Count Basil, as he watched her quivering 
and imploring lip, ‘ takes cognizance but of the murder of the 
body. It has no retribution for the keener dagger of the iou/.’ 

VIII. 

The conversation between the Russian Secretary and the 
Prince Poniatowski ended at last in a graceful bow from the 
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former to his horse’s neck; and the quicker rattling of the small 
hoofs on the ground, as the fine creature felt the movement in 
saddle and prepared to bound away, drew all eyes once more 
upon the handsomest and most idolized gallant of Florence. 
The narrow lane of carriages, commencing with the showy 
caliche of the Marquesn del Marmore, and closed up by the 
plain chariot of the Lady Geraldine, was still open, and 
with a glance at the latter which sufficiently indicated his desti¬ 
nation, Count Basil raised his spurred heel, and, with a smile 
of delight and the quickness of a barb in the desert, galloped 
towards the opening. In the same instant the Marquesa del 
Marmore gave a convulsive spring foward, and, in obedience 
to an imperative order, her coachman violently drew rein and 
shot back the forward wheels of the caliche directly across his 
path. Met in full career by this sudden obstacle the horse of 
the Russian reared high in air; but ere the screams of appre¬ 
hension had arisen from the adjacent carriages, the silken bridle 
was slacked, and, with a low bow to the foiled and beautiful 
Marquesa as he shot past, he brushed the hammercloths of the 
two scarce separated carriages, and at the same instant stood at 
the chariot window of the Lady Geraldine, as calm and re¬ 
spectful as if he had never known danger or emotion. 

A hundred eyes had seen the expression of his face as he 
leaped past the unhappy woman, and the drama of which that 
look was the key was understood in Florence. The Lady 
Geraldine alone, seated far back in her chariot, was uncon¬ 
scious of the risk run for the smile with which she greeted its 
hero ; and unconscious, as well of the poignant jealousy and 
open mortification she had innocently assisted to inflict, she 
stretched her fair and transparent hand from the carriage and 
stroked the glossy neck of his horse, and while the Marquesa 
del Marmore drove past with a look of inexpressible anguish 
and hate, and the dispersing nobles and dames took their way to 
the city gates, Count Basil leaned close to the ear of the love¬ 
liest of breathing creatures, and forgot, as the forgot in listen¬ 
ing to the bewildering music of his voice, that the stars had 
risen, or that the night was closing around them. 

The Cascene had long been silent when the chariot of the 
Lady Geraldine took its way to the town, and, with the reins 
loose npon his horse’s neck, Count Bassil followed at a slower 
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pace, lost in the reverie of a tumultuous passion. The spark* 
ling and unobstructed stars broke through the leafy roof of the 
avenue whose silence was disturbed by those fine and light 
stepping hoofs, and the challenge of the Duke’s forester, 
going his rounds ere the gates closed, had its own deep-throat¬ 
ed echo for its answer. The Arno rippled among the rushes 
on its banks, the occasional roll of wheels passing the paved 
arch of the Ponte Seraglio, came faintly down the river upon 
the moist wind, the pointed cypresses of the Convent of Bello 
Sguardo laid their slender lingers against the lowest stars in the 
southern horizon, and with his feet pressed, carelessly, far through 
his stirrups, and his head dropped on his bosom, the softened 
diplomate turned instinctively to the left in the last diverging 
point of green alleys, and his horse’s ears were already pricked 
at the tread before the gate of the watchful and idle dog - 
anieri. 

Close under the city wall on this side Florence, the traveller 
will remember that the trees are more thickly serried, and the 
stone seats, for the comfort and pleasure of those who would 
step forth from the hot streets for an hour of fresh air and rest, 
are mossy with the depth of perpetual shade. In the midst of 
this dark avenue, the ungnided animal beneath the careless and 
forgetful rider suddenly stood still, and, the next moment start¬ 
ing aside, a female sprang high against his neck, and Count 
Basil, ere awake from his reverie, felt the glance of a dagger 
across his bosom. 

With the slender wrist that had given the blow fiirmly ar¬ 
rested in his left hand, the Count Basil slowly dismounted, and 
after a steadfast look, by the dim light, into the face of the 
lovely assassin, he pressed her fingers respectfully, and with 
well-counterfeited emotion, to his lips. 

c Twice since the Ave-Maria! ’ he said in a tone of re¬ 
proachful tenderness, ‘and against a life that is your own! ’ 

He could see, even in that faint light, the stern compression 
of those haughty lips, and the flash of the darkest eyes of the 
Val d’Arno. But, leading her gently to a seat, he sat beside 
her, and, with scarce ten brief moments of low-toned and 
consummate eloquence, he once more deluded her soul! 

‘ We meet to-morrow,’ she said, as, after a burst of irrepres¬ 
sible tears, she disengaged herself from his neck, and looked 
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towards the end of the avenue, where Count Basil had already 
beard the pawing of her impatient horses. 

‘ To-morrow! ’ he answered; ‘ but, mia carrissima ! ’ he 
continued, opening his breast to stanch the blood of his wound, 
‘ you owe me a concession after this rude evidence of your 
love! * 

She looked into his face as if answer were superfluous. 

‘ Drive to my palazzo at noon, and remain with me till the 
Ave Maria. ’ 

For but half a moment the impassioned Italian hesitated. 
Though the step he demanded of her was apparently without 
motive or reason—though it was one that sacrificed to a whim 
her station, her fortune, and her friends; she hesitated but to 
question her reason if the wretched price of this sacrifice 
would be paid—if the love to which she fled from this world 
and heaven, was her own. In other countries, the crime of in¬ 
fidelity is punished—in Italy it is the appearance only that is 
criminal. In proportion as the sin is overlooked, the violation 
of the outward proprieties of life is severely visited; and while 
a lover is stipulated for in the marriage-contract, an open visit 
to that lover’s house is an offence which brands the perpetrator 
with irremediable shame. The Marquesa del Marmore well 
knew that in going forth from the ancestral palace of her hus¬ 
band on a visit to Count Basil, she took leave of it forever. 
The equipage that would bear her to him would never return 
for her; the protection, the fortune, the noble relations, the 
troops of friends would all drop from her. In the pride of her 
youth and beauty, from the highest pinnacle of rank—from the 
shelter of fortune and esteem—she would descend, by a single 
step, to be a beggar for life and love from the mercy of the heart 
she fled to! 

‘ I will come,’ she said in a firm voice, looking close into 
his face, as if she would read in his dim features the prophetic 
answer of his soul. 

The Count Basil strained her to his bosom, and starting back, 
as if with the pain of his wound, he pleaded the necessity of a 
surgeon, and bade her a hasty good-night. And while she 
gained her own carriage in secresy, he rode round to the other 
gate, which opens upon the Borg’ognisanti, and dismounting at 
the Cafe Colonna, where the artists were at this hour usually 
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assembled, he sought out his fellow-traveller, Giannino Spe- 
ranza, who had sketched the Marquesa upon the lagoon, and 
made an appointment with him for the morrow. 


IX. 

While the Count Basil’s Revenge sped thus merrily, the just 
Fates were preparing for him a retribution in his love. The 
mortification of the Marquesa del Marmore, at the Cacine, had 
been made the subject of the conversation at the prima sera 
of the Lady Geraldine ; and other details of the same secret 
drama transpiring at the same time, the whole secret of Count 
Basil’s feelings towards that unfortunate woman flashed clearly 
and fully upon her. His motives for pretending to have drawn 
the portrait of the lagoon, for procuring her admission to the 
exclusive suppers of the Pitti, for a thousand things which bad 
been unaccountable, or referred to more amiable causes, were 
at once unveiled. Even yet, with no suspicion of the extent 
of his revenge, the Lady Geraldine felt an indignant pity for 
the unconscious victim, and a surprised disapproval of the 
character thus unmasked to her eye. Upon further reflection, 
her brow flushed to remember that she herself had been made 
the most effective tool of his revenge; and she recalled cir¬ 
cumstance after circumstance in the last month’s history, the 
attention and preference he had shown her, and which had 
gratified her, perhaps more than she admitted to herself, seem¬ 
ed to her sensitive and resentful mind to have been only the 
cold instruments of jealousy. Incapable as she was of unlaw¬ 
ful passion, the unequalled fascinations of Count Basil had 
silently found their way to her heart, and if her indignation was 
kindled by a sense of justice and womanly pity, it was fed 
and fanned unaware by mortified pride. She rang, and sent 
an order to the gate that she was to be denied for the future to 
the Count Basil Spirifort. 

The servant had appeared with his silver tray in his hand, 
and before leaving her presence to communicate the order, pre¬ 
sented her with a letter. Well foreseeing the enclaircimment 
which must follow the public scene in Cascine, the Count Basil 
had left the cafe for his own palazzo, and in a letter, of which 
the following is the passage most ^important to our story, he 
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revealed to the lady he loved a secret which he hoped would 
anticipate the common rumor 

* * * * ‘ But these passionate words will have offend¬ 
ed your ear, dearest lady, and 1 must pass to a theme on which I 
shall be less eloquent. You will hear to-night, perhaps, that which, 
with all your imagination, will scarce prepare you for what you 
will hear to-morrow. The Marquesa del Marmore is the victim 
of a revenge which has only been second in my heart to the love 
I have for the first time breathed to you. I can never hope 
that you will either understand or forgive the bitterness in 
which it springs; yet it is a demon to which I am delivered, 
soul and body, and no spirit but my own can know its power. 
When I have called it by its name, and told you of its exaspira¬ 
tion, if you do not pardon, you will pity me. 

‘You know that 1 am a Russian, and you know the station 
my talents have won me ; but you do not know that I was born 
a serf and a slave! If you could rend open my heart, and see 
the pool of blackness and bitterness that lies in its bottom, fallen 
drop by drop from this accursed remembrance, there would be 
little need to explain to you how this woman has offended me. 
Had I been honorably bom, like yourself, 1 feel that 1 could 
have been, like you, an angel of light; as it is, the contumely of 
a look has stirred me to revenge, which has in it, 1 do not need 
to be told, the darkest elements of murder. 

‘ My early history is of no importance, yet 1 may tell you 
it was such as to expose to every wind this lacerated nerve. 
In a foreign land, and holding an official rank, it was seldom 
breathed upon. I wore, mostly, a gay heart at Paris. In my 
late exile at Venice I had time to brood upon my dark remem¬ 
brance, and it was revived and fed by the melancholy of my 
solitude. The obscurity in which I lived, and the occasional 
comparison between myself and some passing noble in the 
Piazza, served to remind me, could 1 have forgotten it. I 
never dreamed of love in this humble disguise, and so never 
felt the contempt that had most power to wound. On receiv¬ 
ing letters of my new appointment, however, this cautious hu¬ 
mility did not wait to be put off with my sombrero. I started 
for Florence, clad in the habiliments of poverty, but with the 
gay mood of a courtier beneath. The first burst of my newly- 
released feelings was admiratiou for a woman of singular beauty, 
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who stood near me on one of the most love-awakening and de¬ 
licious eves that I ever remember. My heart was overflowing, 
and she permitted me to breathe my passionate adoration in her 
ear. The Marquesa del Marmore, but for the scorn of the 
succeeding day, would, 1 think, have been the mistress of my 
soul. Strangely enough, I had seen you without loving you. 

( I have told you, as a bagatelle that might amuse vou, my 
rencontre with del Marmore and his dame in the cathedral of 
Bologna. The look she gave me there sealed her doom. It 
was witnessed by the companions of my |K>verty, and the 
concentrated resentment of years sprang up at the insult. Had 
it been a man, I must have struck him dead where he stood; 

—she was a woman, and 1 swore the downfall of her pride. ’ 
# # # * * * # 

Thus briefly dismissing the chief topic of his letter, Count 
Basil returned to the pleading of his love. It was dwelt on more 
eloquently than his revenge ; but as the Lady Geraldine scarce 
read it to the end, it need not retard the procession of events 
in our story. The fair Englishwoman sat down beneath the 
Etruscan lamp, whose soft light illumined a brow, cleared, as 
if by a sweep from the wing of her good angel, of the troubled 
dream which had overhung it, and in brief and decided, but 
kind and warning words, replied to the letter of Count Basil. 

X 

It was noon on the following day, and the Contadini from 
the hills were settling to their siesta on the steps of the 
churches, and against the columns of the Piazza del Gran’ 
Duca. The artists alone, in the cool gallery and, in the tem¬ 
pered halls of the Pitti, shook off the drowsiness of the hour, 
and strained sight and thought upon the immortal canvass from 
which they drew; while the sculptor in his brightening studio, 
weary of the mallet, yet excited by the bolder light, leaned 
on the rough block behind him, and, with listless body but 
wakeful and fervent eye, studied the last touches upon bis 
marble. 

Prancing hoofs, and the sharp quick roll peculiar to tbe 
wheels of carriages of pleasure, awakend the aristocratic sleep¬ 
ers of the Via dei Servi, and with a lash and a jerk of violence, 
the coachman of the Marquesa del Marmore, enraged at the 
loss of his noon-day repose, brought up her showy caUeht at 
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tbe door of the Count Basil Spirifort. The fair occupant of 
that luxurious vehicle was pale, but the brightness of joy and 
hope burned almost fiercely in her eye. 

The doors flew open as the Marquesa descended, and, fol¬ 
lowing a servant in the Count’s livery, of whom she asked 
no question, she found herself in a small saloon, furnished with 
the peculiar luxury which marks the apartments of a bachelor, 
and darkened like a painter’s room. The light came in from a 
single tall window, curtained below, and under it stood an easel, 
at which, on her first entrance, a young man stood sketching 
the outlines of a female head. As she advanced looking ea¬ 
gerly around for another face, the artist laid down his palette, 
and with a low reverence presented her with a note from 
Count Basil. It informed her that political news of the high¬ 
est importance had called him suddenly to the cabinet of his 
Chef , but that he hoped to be with her soon; and meantime, 
he begged of her as a first favor in his newly prospered love, 
to bless him with the possession of her portrait, done by the 
incomparable artist who would receive her. 

Disappointment and vexation overwhelmed the heart of the 
Marquesa, and she burst into tears. She read the letter again, 
and grew calmer; for it was laden with epithets of endearment, 
and seemed to her written in the most sudden haste. Never 
doubting for an instant the truth of his apology, she removed 
her hat, and with a look at the deeply shaded mirror, while 
she shook out from their confinement the masses of her luxuriant 
hair, she approached the painter’s easel, and with a forced 
cheerfulness inquired in what attitude she should sit to him. 

4 If the Signora will amuse herself,’ he replied, with a bow, 

‘ it will be easy to compose the picture, and seize the expres¬ 
sion whithout annoying her with a pose .’ 

Relieved thus of any imperative occupation, the unhappy 
Marquesa seated herself by a table of intaglios and prints, and 
while she apparently occupied herself in the examination of 
these specimens of art, she was delivered, as her tormentor 
had well anticipated, to the altetnate tortures of impatience and 
remorse. And while the hours wore on her face paled, and 
her eyes grew bloodshot with doubt and fear, the skilful paint¬ 
er, forgetting every thing in the enthusiasm of his art, and 
forgotten utterly by his unconscious subject, transferred too 
faithfully to the canvass that picture of agonized expectation. 
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The afternoon meantime had worn away, and the gay world 
of Florence, from the side towards Fiesole, rolled past the Via 
dei Servi on their circuitous way to the Casein^ and saw, 
with dumb astonishment, the carriage and liveries of the Mar- 
quesa del Marmore at the door of the Count Basil Spirifort, 
on they swept by the Via Mercata Nova to the Long Arno, 
and there their astonishment redoubled ; for in the window of 
the Cassino dei Nobili, playing with billiard que, and laughing 
with a group of lounging exquisites, stood Count Basil himself, 
the most unoccupied and listless of sunset idlers. There was but 
one deduction to be drawn from this sequence of events; and 
when they remembered the demonstration of passionate jealousy 
on the previous evening in the Cascine, Count Basil evidently 
innocent of participation in her passion, was deemed a perse¬ 
cuted man, and the Marquesa del Marmore was lost to herself 
and the world ! 

Three days after this well-remembered circumstance in the 
history of Florence, an order was received from the Grand 
Duke to admit into the exhibition of modem artists a picture 
by a young Venetian painter, an e/e re of the Count Basil 
Spirifort. It was called 1 The Lady expecting an Inconstant, 1 
and had been pronounced by a virtuoso who had seen it on pri¬ 
vate view, to be a master-piece of expression and color. It 
was instantly and indignantly recognised as the portrait of the 
unfortunate Marquesa, whose late abandonment of her husband 
was fresh on the lips of common rumor; but ere it could be 
officially removed, the circumstance had been noised abroad, 
and the picture had been seen by all the curious in Florence. 
The order for its removal was given; but the purpose of 
Count Basil had been effected, and the name of the unhappy 
Marquesa had become a jest on the vulgar tongue. 

This tale had not been told had there not been more than a 
common justice in its sequel. The worst passions of men in 
common life, are sometimes inscrutably prospered. Tbe re¬ 
venge of Count Basil, however, was betrayed by the last step 
which completed it; and while the victim of his fiendish re¬ 
sentment finds peaceful asylum in England, under the roof of 
the compassionate Lady Geraldine, the once gay and admired 
Russian wanders from city to city, followed by an evil reputa¬ 
tion, and stamped unaccountably as a Juttalon.* 

* A man with an avil eye. 
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SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 

IMAGINATION. 

Many, many are the hours I have spent in the glorious wil- 
erness of imagination : who would ever exchange it for the plod¬ 
ding regularity of matter of fact existence. All the enjoyments 
of worlds of fancy are within our reach—imagination can afford 
them, and, for the moment, with all the vividness of reality. 
0 ! how I love the silent solitude of nature ! It is on the point¬ 
ed hill-top, where you stand alone, far from the bustle and rest¬ 
lessness of the world—the heavens above you, and the dark 
green forest around and below you—where the dwellings of 
men are afar off—where the smoke of their hearths curls only 
in the dim horizon—it is there that the almost awful and inde¬ 
scribable sensation of quietude, spreading through all visible na¬ 
ture, makes you conscious that you are alone. I have revelled, 
and I revel still for hours, in the solitude I have described. 

I have stood by the running stream, and watched it as it dash¬ 
ed its petty but untiring foam from ledge to ledge of some ob¬ 
truding rock, and observed the finny tribes glancing over the 
yellow sands, dashing at the thoughtless insect who ventures too 
near the treacherous wave. Give me the songs of the various 
birds, as they first hail the rising sun, or seek their nests as he 
descends into the west; and let me sit unfeared while the sport¬ 
ive squirrel and the timid rabbit play around my feet, or cull 
the various flowers that cover the face of the earth with the 
gayest vesture. 

Give me the blue and lofty mountain, shutting out anoth¬ 
er world behind it—the sequestered valley, where I may muse 
among overhanging rocks, soothed by the murmur of some bub¬ 
bling stream. Let me people this solitude with beings of my 
own creation—let them rise before my imaginative eye like spir¬ 
its at the touch of the magician’s wand—then as far as enjoyment 
is in the question, I would not change places, minds included, 
with any mere being of the world, deriving his enjoyment from 
sources whose jarring nature more frequently produces misery 
than pleasure, and who can think of nothing without associating 
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it with some substantial form. But these, gentle reader, you 
say are the reflections of a dreamer, a very dreamer, whose 
feelings you sneer at, because you cannot understand them. You 
bid me listen to the voice of reason, which says it is inglorious 
to waste your life in dreamt , which are but delusive bubbles, 
that will assuredly burst, and cheat you at the last. You bid me 
listen to the voice of conscience—listen to the warning of 
friends who love me. Listen, and be wise. I heard this per¬ 
suasive eloquence of reason; and, now gentle spirit of romance, 
thou that hast been my presiding star, at times an ignis fatu- 
us, and at other times the source of actual and delightful en¬ 
joyment,—I disclaim thee forever. 

IA A Jft- *4 ~ 

MORNING. 

The sound of the village clock striking four, awoke me from 
a gentle and refreshing sleep, and, springing to the window, 1 
raised it that I might enjoy, perfectly, a sunrise among the 
mountains. The last notes of the herald of time were dying 
away in the distance, while, in the dimness of a gray dawn, ev¬ 
ery object on the earth was as yet indistinct. The stars and the 
waning moon, had not yet faded from the clear vault of heaven, 
but were shining with the same ineffable, unchangeable lustre, 
as when first they sang together at creation’s birth in their 
Maker’s praise. They alone have continued unchanged: ages 
have rolled on in their course, and this fair world has been peopled 
with unnumbered beings, which time has swept, in his course, 
to earth again: the everlasting hills have changed their founda¬ 
tions, and man’s imperial works, the toil, pride, and strength 
of kingdoms have perished ; but on the ever-burning stars the 
hand of time has shed no dimness: there they shine as clear 
and bright as when first they sprang into existence, in obedience 
to the great Creator’s will. As I gazed intently on their brilliant 
light, I asked wherefore is it that man alone must change, while 
these, less glorious than be, live on in light, unchangeable and 
forever ? But now the stars have faded, and faint lines of light 
are crossing the dim east, ‘ pencilling morning on the horizon’s 
verge;’ and as ray on ray flashed up the glowing sky, the shad¬ 
owy world broke on my sight in quiet magnificence. By the 
increuing light, the outlines of the scene became more and more 
definite, till at length the first and fairest beams sparkled on the 
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mountain stream. The hoary cliff by the river’s side, beamed with 
lustre from the thousand drops among the sharp crags on its sur¬ 
face,while the dense cloud of mist that hung over it, was rolling 
heavily away over the mountain, whose top, blent with the near 
blue of heaven, seemed to me a consecrated spot, the altar of 
the world, where man might go and hold communion with Om¬ 
nipotence. All was silence: man had not come forth from his 
dwelling, but, with all his hopes, cares, fears and |>etty schemes, 
was wrapt in slumber. Not a sound broke on the stillness, save 
the dropping of the dew, from the forest leaves, and the music 
of the various birds, as they hailed, with notes of joy and adora¬ 
tion, his goodness, who had shed the light of another day upon 
the world. And shall not man, with the voice of thanksgiving 
join this grateful throng ? Let the slumbering world awake, 

‘ To prayer, for the morning breaks, 

And earth in her Maker’s smile awakes. 

His light is on all, below and above— 

The light of gladness, and life and love. 

Oh ! then, on the breath of this early air, 

Send upward the incense of grateful prayer.’ 

EVENING. 

Confined by study, during the day, the solitude of my room 
became irksome, and 1 was truly rejoiced when evening ap¬ 
proached and gave me liberty to wander once more in the free 
air. 

The excessive heat of the day rendered the cool breezes of 
evening delightful, as they swept gently through the trees, laden 
with the perfume of new-mown hay, and with strains of music 
that were heard at intervals 

After proceeding a short distance in my walk, I found a 
pleasant seat under the shelter of an old oak, where 1 determin¬ 
ed to rest awhile, and survey the landscape before me. 1 The 
western waves of ebbing day ’ were shedding their last rays on 
the scene, casting a deeper green on the broad leaves of the 
forest tree, and flinging a golden light on a field of grain, that 
extended along the mountain side, whose tall stalks were now 
waving to and fro in the evening wind. A broad meadow lay 
around, in which the merry mowers were busily engaged, some¬ 
times whistling a song, but oftener viewing, \. .ih apparent exul¬ 
tation, the havoc they had made in the tall grass, that now lay low 
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around them. The river, visible in some places through the 
thick foliage on its banks, looked as if its placid surface was 
never ruffled by a storm, and flowed tranquilly on, ‘ the guard¬ 
ian spirit of the place/ 

The mountains that arose on every side, seemed to stand like 
giants of old, leagued to enclose within their boundary this lit¬ 
tle paradise from a world of sin. Far away in the distance was 
heard the hum of busy life, from the abodes of men, and through 
an opening in the trees gleamed the gray spire of the village 
church. There too, the grave-yard, the last resting-place of 
man, met my eye. Within that little space, the votary of fash¬ 
ion, the sordid miser, the warrior, the statesman and Christian, 
alike found a home; and my heart shuddered that the cold 
earth should cover the forms of those that were once joyous in 
life. Then rushed vividly on my mind the words of inspira¬ 
tion : ‘ As for man, his days are as grass; as the flower of the 
field, so he flourishelh and fadeth away.’ Just then the chiming 
of our study-bell struck my ear, and I arose and left the place 
in which I had spent an hour so delightfully. 

H. 

G. II. S. 
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SCRAPS. 

‘ It seems to me astonishing that, while the science of as¬ 
tronomy has been cultivated with a perseverance so admirable, 
mankind have never studied infancy methodically. How many 
men there are, who, with their telescopes, night and day, con¬ 
firm the prediction of astronomers! How many others who 
keep an exact register of the wind, heat, rain! How many in¬ 
defatigable commentators! And in this number there is not 
found one father , who has thought it worth his while carefully 
to note the progress of his own child ! 

1 The study of children, considered separately, should begin 
with birth. It is therefore clear, that mothers alone can give 
themselves to this study with success. ’ 
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‘ A wretched oatcut from the gift of fire 
And food; cat off by etcerdoUl ire 
From every sympathy that man bestowed.’ 


Their secret religious doctrines were, probably, like those 
of the Egyptian priesthood, and more consonant with truth than 
were their open doctrines. They were delivered in forests and 
caves, under the strongest oaths of secrecy, to the disciples of 
the Druids alone. 


Some very learned writers have labored to show, that the 
creation and fall of man ; the nature and perfections of God ; 
the creation and expulsion from heaven of the angels; the de¬ 
luge, and final destruction of the world, were amongst these 
secret subjects of instruction. The immortality of the soul, as 
we learn from Mela, was taught, in order to make their disci¬ 
ples brave and fearless. Metempsychosis, or transmigration of 
the soul from body to body, was another of their doctrines, but, 
probably, one which was publicly taught, and, as Caesar says, 
ior the same purpose. 

Whatever may have been their secret speculations in theolo¬ 
gy and metaphysics, their grand arcanum, and the source of 
all their reputation and power, as we have already stated, was 
the art of divination. 


It is, perhaps, some comfort to the present believers in 
witches, and fortune-tellers, to know that their credulity is jus¬ 
tified by so ancient an example. There is a family resem¬ 
blance between the follies of every age. 

To those of our readers, who wish to obtain a lively idea of the 
bloody rites of the Druids, we recommend an article entitled 
‘ The first Anglo-Saxon Mission,’ in the Christian Keepsake of 
last year. 

When the Roman yoke was imposed upon Britain, the 
power of the Druids, being found incompatible with the safety 
of the conouerors, was gradually broken down, and the horrid 
practice of human sacrifice furnished a ready and sufficient 
apology for persecution. No voice of regret was ever uttered 
over the ruins of the ancient sytem of superstition and tyranny. 
Cowper alone has ever ventured to clothe with interest a Druid 
priest. He represents the distressed British Queen, Boadicea, 
as applying for counsel to one of these ghostly fathers. 


* Saga beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Droid, hoar? chief; 
Every horning word he apoke 
Foil of vengeance, foil of grief.’ 
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SOME PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF AN EX- 

QUISITE. 

It was a pleasant afternoon in August. There bad been a 
severe thunder-shower, but the thick black clouds had passed 
away, leaving unobscured the blue pavilion of the skies. Tbe 
precious hour had arrived, when an irresistible penchant usually 
drives the 4 lords of creation* to pay their devoirs at the shrine 
of 4 Heaven's last, best gift to man.* I examined my wardrobe 
with the nicest care, as if the fate of my whole existence de¬ 
pended upon this one selection. I arrayed myself in a costly 
suit, which silently spoke the tailor’s praise, and placed one of 
Young’s admired hats triumphantly on my head, with a gentle 
and scarcely perceived inclination over my left eye. My col¬ 
lar I studiously bent down in the true Byronic style, displaying 
an exquisitely turned throat, which I thought might rival that of 
his Lordship himself—mounted a pair of fuse whiskers, enclosed 
my feet in unrivalled square-toed mirrors, frizzed my hair full 
thirty minutes, making ray knotted and combined locks to part, 

* And etch particular hair to stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.' 

Then was brought into requisition, a plenteous shower of eau de 
cologne and lavender. Till, at length, I stood forth with per¬ 
fect sang froid, completely modernized, charmed with my own 
appearance. Thus accoutred, I sallied forth, just as the blaz¬ 
ing sun was sinking behind the western hills. 

The god of the golden bow and viewless dart had played 
some tricks of late with me, and my heart was in a particular 
state, with regard to a certain fair one. Onward I marched 
in a most delicious reverie. But, hold ! what caused that sud¬ 
den fluttering of the heart—that whirling of the brain ? Certain 
it is the fair one had burst in all her charms on my enchanted 
vision. The bland, poetic hour—the romaotic train of my re¬ 
flections—the suddenness of tbe adventure—the beauty of the 
lady—all conspired to excite a tumult of emotion. But, quick¬ 
ly gathering up my scattered senses, now my good genius, ex- 
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claimed I mentally, now for your best bow, and sweetest ex¬ 
pression of countenance. I was getting myself into the most 

S ceful readiness, to tip my beaver in token of welcome and 
iehted recognition. The moment came—then, a la mode, 
the band was raised to the head, the hand aiming to meet the 
bowing head. 0, what a scene was that! Anathemas on my 
careless, blundering confusion. Bowing—most elegantly of 
course— instead of touching the rim of my capon cover as 1 in¬ 
tended, I awkwardly jambed my thumb into my left eye, which 
caused a sudden elevation of the head, not the most graceful; 
throwing my new hat into a villanous mud puddle, where I soon 
followed; for my feet being placed on a clayey foundation, 
made moist by the recent shower, slipped from their moorings, 
and splash went the said deponent into a bed of muddy softness. 
0, the horror of the moment! A maimed eye and soiled 
dress I could have endured, had I met with a sympathetic glance 
from the innocent cause of my disaster—but the smothered 
giggle of the fair one sent torture to my soul. 1 made my way 
through a back street to my home, secluded myself a couple 
of fortnights,—but all would not do. 

When I appeared again in public, every acquaintance I met 
would raise his hand unconsciously to his hat with a sarcastic 
leer, giving me to understand, he knew well the tragic part I 
bad acted. Even ladies saluted me with upraised hands, and 
arch and knowing looks. 0, unendurable misfortune! I have 
broken my cologne bottle, (my quizzing glass 1 lost in the mud,) 
shaved off my whiskers, bid adieu to ihe frisseur, thrown the 
card the lady once gave me into the fire, and now intend to be 
a sober inhabitant of earth for the residue of my life. 1 shall 
do longer aspire after a place in the fashionable world. 

Be an ape again, will I ? Humph ! R. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A RAIN-DROP. 

A DREAM. 

After floating many years in the upper regions of the air, I 
found myself resting on the cheek of a beautiful child. He 
was sleeping beneath the shade of a large tree, which sheltered 
him from the scorching rays of the sun. All was glad around ; 
one object alone marred the beauty of the scene. A hideous 
wolf glared from the thicket upon him. Affrighted, I sped to 
other dimes; in the northern regions, I lay buried iu a mass of 
ice many long years; being released from these bonds, I alight¬ 
ed on the cheek of a hardy sailor. He laid him down on 
the cold, cold snow and slept, while I (and the remembrance 
saddens me,) joined with my companions in casting our icy 
chains around him. He slept alone—that sleep was his last. 
Our cold forms rested on his weather-beaten brow, and he 
knew it not. The bright sun released us, and I was wafted to 
the milder shores of Britain. I fell lightly, in dew, upon the 
velvet fields of England ; I roved in mist over the wild hills of 
Scotland ; I rested a diamond sparkling in the first beams of the 
morning sun upon the dark heather, and I leaped down their 
rocky hills in a joyous stream. I have sat upon the tartan of 
the brave chieftain Rob Roy ; and I was present when, in the 
darkness of night, the traitor Macbeth, with stealthy step ap¬ 
proached the bed-side, and murdered the sleeping gray-haired 
Duncan, and the one deep groan, sent a pang to the very soul 
of the hardened wretch. I sat upon the hand of the proud queen 
Elizabeth ; she was surrounded by courtiers, who would have 
thought it the highest honor to have been permitted even to kiss 
the place whereon I rested. I was present when Essex gave 
the magic ring to be presented to his queen, and also when the 
vengeance of that que^n descended upon the faithless, ill-fated 
messenger. Disgusted, 1 committed myself to the flying winds, 
and beheld the wild Arab as he swiftly traversed his boundless 
domains, joying in his own strength and freedom. I reposed 
on the feather of the sultan’s turban, and I fell from thence upon 
the face of a pale Grecian captive. I met the Czar Peter, in 
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lands far distant from his own, and, in a garb ill-befitting a 
mighty sovereign, and was present when by one wan glittering 
taper, the ambitious Catherine plotted the murder of her hus¬ 
band. I saw the great Gustavus, when for the first time he led 
his soldiers to glory and to victory ; and Frederic, when alone 
he withstood the united forces of the most powerful emperors. 
I imparted new vigor to Richard ‘ Cceur dc lion,’ when wearied 
and almost exhausted on the burning plains of the east. I rest¬ 
ed in the folds of the flowing toga of Cicero, when, by his over¬ 
powering eloquence, he caused the blush of conscious shame 
and guilt to give a still darker hue to the dark countenance of the 
conspirator Catiline ; and when by one word he brought to light 
the intruder upon the mysteries of the ‘ Bona Dea,’ I sat on the 
cap of the leader of a band.of Roman horsemen. His was a noble 
soul, made to command. He led on his men as unused to aught 
but victory. I saw that form, which once bore itself so proud¬ 
ly, extended on the sand, a disfigured and bloody corse. I roll¬ 
ed in the dark flood, in which, in the blackness of night, the 
mysterious Lara plunged his unholy burden. I descended 
among the torrents that overwhelmed the vessel of the Corsair, 
and I saw the endless and fearful wanderings of the doomed 
Mazeppa. I saw the all-beautiful, and injured Mary Stuart, 
when, in the pride of youth and loveliness, she stood the bride 
of Francis. Dissolved in mist, I helped to conceal her from 
the English fleet, as she returned to her native land, and was 
present when she first stepped on that shore which was to wit¬ 
ness so much misery. I saw the look of unfeigned astonish¬ 
ment and horror, with which she first heard of the dreadful 
death of Darnly. I rested on her brow to soothe her agitated 
feelings, when departing from the hated Douglas castle. She 
raised her hand, and all her hopes were dashed to the ground. 
I attended her, in her long and dreary imprisonment in the cas- 
de of Elizabeth; and when the last sad tragedy was acted, 
moistened the cheek of many a fair maid and brave warrior. 
I have bedewed the tomb of the friend of Wallace, and sighed 
that a friendship so holy should have been thus rudely broken. 
Grieved, I fled from the spot. I sought the great and good Wash¬ 
ington. I was with him when he fought for the liberties of his 
country; I saw him on his death-bed, when his pure spirit 
peacefully winged its way to the presence of its God. I fell 
from the plume which drooped so gracefully over the noble 
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brow of the proud Napoleon, upon the dimpled hand of his 
beautiful boy. Nor did 1 pass unheeded, the elegant retreat of 
the graceful Josephine. I saw her take her last farewell of the 
weeping Hortense, and of the brave Eugene. 1 was borne to 
the land of Patagonian giants, and witnessed a horrid sacrifice, 
a human victim slain on the altar. I visited the depths of the 
dark mines of Peru, and there saw misery in its most loathsome 
forms. As I entered the damp, dismal dungeons of the Inqui- 
siton, a thrill of horror passed through my frame, as I felt the 
thick darkness crawl slowly over me. There I beheld scenes 
that would chill the blood of any but a monster. Often have 1 
cooled the brow, wrung with agony, and rested soothingly upon 
the pale cheek of the victim of the rack. There I saw a noble 
innocent youth, condemned to suffer. I gazed upon his bold 
features, and saw his lip compressed with agony. The blood 
rapidly came and fled from his face. The dark auburn locks, 
which clustered around his broad forehead, were damped by the 
cold drops wrung forth by intensest anguish. I could bear it 
no longer, but concealed myself in the depths of the ocean. 
But there too I beheld sights which would cause the blood of a 
mortal to run cold. I saw a beautiful Mermaid, as she sat in 
her coral cave, and her long tresses mingled wildly with the 
waters. A strain of soul-thrilling melody arose. It was borne 
by the wave, to the ear of an unwary girl. She sat carelessly 
on a rock, watching the approach of a long-expected vessel. 
Slowly she loosed her hold of the rock, and slid into the deep. 
The Mermaid’s arm received her, and with a wild shriek of tri¬ 
umph, she laid her on a cold couch. 1 remained, but never 
again did that form arise, never did those eyes awake from their 
death-like slumber; for nightly did the witching chant of the sy¬ 
ren arise beside her, the bonds were severed, and she forever 
lay a breathing corse. I saw a beautiful boy; he fell from the 
deck of a vessel; I watched by him, as he lay on a bed of 
pearls; diamonds glistened beneath him—he was surrounded by 
gems, and masses of untold gold. The cold waters glided cold¬ 
ly over bis pale face, and nothing remained but his whitening 
bones. A serpent coiled in his skull, and glared out at his eyes. 
I arose and fled to bear relief to the fevered brow of his moth¬ 
er. Her spirit departed, bemoaning the loss of its lovely idol 
—her beautiful boy. 

H. 
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THE DRUIDS. 

When Julius Cssar, about half a century before Christ, in¬ 
vaded Gaul and Great Britain, he found the inhabitants of those 
countries divided into three classes:—the common people, the 
nobility, and the Druids. To the two latter classes the form¬ 
er were in a state of complete vassalage and slavery. That 
the common people should be found the servants of the nobili¬ 
ty, was not uncommon or surprising. Such was then every 
where the case in society. But that there should be found 
associated with the nobles in power, yet distinct from them in 
character, equal, but unlike, another order of men, was very 
remarkable. Who were these Druids, thus found linked in 
fraternity with the nobles, and forming such an anomaly in poli¬ 
tics,—a two-fold aristocracy ? And how happened it that the 
always jealous nobility had admitted them into community of 
rank and power ? Let us look at Caesar's account of them, and 
see whether that is sufficient to gratify our curiosity. 

Of these two classes, says he, to whom the common peo¬ 
ple are in servitude, one is the Druids, the other the knights or 
nobles. The Druids preside over sacred things—manage pub- 
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lie and private sacrifices) and are the ministers of religion. 
They are in high respect, as the teachers of all the youth. They 
decide both individual and public disputes; if there be any 
crime committed, or any controversy commenced concerning 
inheritance, or boundaries, they are the judges, and they re- 
ward or punish. Should their decree be resisted, they inter¬ 
dict the contumacious heretic from the sacrifices. This inter¬ 
dict is a most appalling sentence. It places its subject amongst 
offenders against the gods, and against men; all avoid him as 
if his presence were pollution; he is denied the protection of 
the laws, and made an outcast from society. There is a chief 
who exercises authority over the Druids, chosen from among 
themselves, on whose death there are not unfrequently wars 
carried on for the succession. At a certain season of the year, 
they meet at a certain place, to attend to suits and settle con¬ 
troversies. This order of men is supposed to have originated 
in Britain, and to have thence passed over into Gaul. And 
even to this day, those who are anxious to be fully taught by 
them, go over from Gaul to the Island Druids. They are ex¬ 
empt from the burdens of both peace and war, taxation and 
military duty. Incited by all these privileges, large numbers 
devote themselves, and are devoted by their parents and guar¬ 
dians, to a Druidical life. Their education is given in a multi¬ 
tude of verses, which are committed to memory, and to write 
which is unlawful. Twenty years are sometimes spent in the 
course of instruction. One of their chief doctrines, is, that 
the soul is not annihilated, hut passes at death into another 
body. This they teach for the purpose of removing coward¬ 
ice and the fear of death. They also discuss and teach much 
about the heavenly bodies and their movements, the magnitude 
of the universe, and of the earth, the nature of things, and the 
power of the immortal gods. They encourage those who are 
sick or in extreme peril, to offer human sacrifices, or devote 
themselves as such, on the supposition that Deity can he ap¬ 
peased only by giving life for life. They have immense hol¬ 
low images, or hurdles of wicker-work, in which the victims are 
enclosed, and so bound. Thieves and robbers are the most 
acceptable sacrifices, hut when they cannot be procured, they 
immolate the innocent.’ 

Such is the’account given by the first historian,* who wrota 
*Ce»ar de Bello Gallico, bock G, chap. 13,14,16,17. 
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particularly concerning this singular race of men. It invests them 
with all the dignity and authority of a priesthood, of philoso¬ 
phers, and public teachers, and of judicial and executive magis¬ 
trates. They controlled all the temporal and spiritual inter¬ 
ests of their respective countries with a hard-handed tyranny 
almost unexampled, and which manifested itself in forms the 
most odious and intolerable, but was yet irresistible, nay, unre¬ 
sisted. One circumstance mentioned by Caesar, more than 
any other, perhaps, demonstrates their power and real charac¬ 
ter. He says, that the people of Gaul call themselves the de¬ 
scendants of Plato, because the Druids have so told them. 
From this, it appears that the Druids were supposed to be 
familiar with the deities; and although Caesar undoubtedly 
erred in giving the Gallic god a Roman name, yet his authority 
is good to show that the people regarded the Druids as the min¬ 
isters and messengers of Heaven. 

The question now arises with still greater earnestness, Whence 
did the Druids derive their origin, their knowledge of the sci¬ 
ences, their religious notions of priestly power, and their un¬ 
broken ascendancy over the two nations of Gaul and Britain ? 

We cannot think that Caesar was correct in supposing that 
the order, with its peculiar features, originated in Britain, and 
thence spread into Gaul. The Island of Britain was the most 
remote northwesterly point, from that great centre, whence the 
increasing population of the world rolled forth like floods, after 
the death of Noah; and, of course, the tide of emigration 
could not soon reach it, and eastern empires would have risen 
and flourished in the arts and learning of civilization, and, 
perhaps, decayed before the cold countries of the north, and 
the sea-girdled island of Britain had risen even to the dignity of 
savage tribes. Not only was the course of population and em¬ 
pire westward, but the progress of art and science was in 
that direction, and almost every thing appertaining to these was 
of Egyptian and Assyrian original. Relying on these facts, 
Warburton has inferred that the Druids derived their doc¬ 
trines from Egypt, and has supported his hypothesis by a com¬ 
parison of the features which are common to their philosophic¬ 
al and religious opinions, and to those of the Egyptians also. 
Other theories, built on similar arguments, have been formed by 
the learned and ingenious, to show that the Druids were taught 
by the Persian Magi, or by the disciples of Pythagoras. In 
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further examination of their character and peculiar opinions, we 
shall discover points of resemblance between them, and the Per* 
sian, and Pythagorean schools; all, however, most easily ac¬ 
counted for, on the ground of a common origin. 

Like the Magi of the East, they were renowned for their 
skill in the art of Divination, and, as Pliny declared, competent 
to give lessons to the Persians in the science of magic. They 
delivered oracles, foretold coming events, and pretended to 
work miracles; and their skill was so great, that they gained 
universal reputation. This was the corner-stone of their power, 
the whole structure of which was more massy and enduring, 
perhaps, than any ever raised by simply human ingenuity. The 
edifice partook of the nature of temple, court, and academy ; and 
it is difficult to determine, which predominated above the others. 
There were in it priests, who ruled the conscience of man, 
and represented the majesty and wisdom of the gods; judges, 
who framed, expounded, and executed the laws: teachers, who 
moulded at will, by cunning and long-continued tuition, the 
minds of youth. It was formed on the eternal principles of hu¬ 
man action, religious liopes and fears, and veneration for su¬ 
perior knowledge, power, and weahh. It was indeed a won¬ 
drous pile,—perfect in all its parts—complete in all its arrange¬ 
ment and furniture. It lacked but one thing, to have rendered 
it proudly superior to the assaults of time. It would not allow 
the onward march of the common mindit would not permit 
the growth of the people in knowledge and intelligenceit 
was built directly across the great channel of that flood of im¬ 
provement, which has been ever rolling onward through the 
world, and, before which, it was a barrier as feeble as is the 
earth’s thin atmosphere, to the tremendous energies of its own 
diurnal rotation. It was like some vast tower, admirable for its 
workmanship, framed in another sphere, and let down upon 
this world from above, feeling not the impulse of the rolling orb, 
but, at the moment of juncture, obedient to the laws of gravita¬ 
tion, falling into ruins because it was not in sympathy with 
motion. 

To lay aside the figure, this reputation for magic power, the 
Druids supported by all the means which their cunning, aided 
by long experience in human affairs, and considerable acquaint¬ 
ance with many other arts and sciences, could devise. 

A survey of the field of their real knowledge may aid us in 
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forming some idea of the instruments which they possessed, and 
used to give dignity, splendor, and an imposing show of truth 
to this delusion ; and some further examination of their charac¬ 
ter and office may exhibit their opportunities for deception. 

The whole order of Druids, as we have already learned from 
Caesar, was under the presidency of an Arch-Druid. They 
were divided into various classes, such as vacerri, semnothii, 
bardi, eubages, and saronidoe. 

The Vacerri and Semnothii were priests, whose presence 
was necessary to every religious sacrifice, whether public, in 
the temples, or private, in families. 

The Bardi, or bards, were the poets, historians, heralds, 
and teachers. They celebrated, in songs, the names and deeds 
of the brave ; were the guardians of genealogy, and the instruct¬ 
ors of noble youth. 

The Eubages were the divines by augury and astrology; 
corresponding to the Persian magi, the Grecian Mavln;, and 
the Roman augures. 

And, finally, the Saronidoe were the legislators, judges, and 
civil officers, combining, in themselves, those three elements 
of a perfect tyranny,—legislative, judicial, and executive au¬ 
thority. 

Thus were they every where seen, every where felt, every 
where necessary; and when we come to mention some of the 
doctrines and duties, which they taught the people, we shall be 
still more able to estimate the extent of their influence. 

We have learned from Caesar, how their ranks were kept 
filled by members of noble families, who were attracted to the 
profession, by its various privileges and immunities, as well as 
by motives of ambition. And he has also informed us of the 
long course of tuition through which they passed, the manner in 
which they were taught, and the prohibition laid upon the use 
of letters. The memory, alone, was entrusted with those ver 
ses, in which knowledge was communicated; and even the 
memory was bound by the most solemn oaths, to keep secret 
the mysteries entrusted to its charge. 

Near every temple, and situated in the silence of the forests, 
there was one of their academies, in which the pupils spent 
their twenty years of instruction, and learned the twenty thou¬ 
sand verses which formed the perfect course. This solitude 
and silence, remind the classical scholar of the school of Pythag- 
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oras at Crotona, and the profound reverence which the pupils 
were taught to feel for their masters, corresponds precisely 
with the deference of that philosopher’s disciples for him, whose 
‘ ipse dixit’ was ever a conclusive argument. 

The Druidical instructions, besides religion and civil policy, 
embraced natural philosophy, astronomy, together with judi¬ 
cial astrology, geometry, medicine, and eloquence. 

Their acquaintance with physics, or natural philosophy, is 
said to have been considerable. Cesar says, they discoursed 
of the nature of things; and other writers tell of their investi¬ 
gating the profoundest questions of natural science. Cicero 
mentions his acquaintance with one Diviliacus, a Gallic Druid, 
whose knowledge of physics was very extensive. And if we 
may safely follow the rapid conclusions of some former writers, 
the circular shape of their temples and dwellings is a proof, 
that their ideas of the shape of the earth and other planets was 
correct. 

Of astronomy, ancient authors tell us they were fond. 
Like the Chaldeans, they studied the heavens with that burning 
curiosity that is felt by all rude nations, in gazing upon its blaz¬ 
ing beauties ; and watched the motions of the celestial bodies, 
with a patience and care, which are the natural results of a be¬ 
lief in the connection between those motions and the fortunes 
of man. An eminent divine has affirmed, that, without some 
revelation from Deity, man would inevitably come to the con¬ 
clusion, that the stars and planets are living creatures. Wheth¬ 
er this be true or not, it is certain, that almost all rude nations 
have adopted the belief in astrology, and regarded the heavenly 
orbs with great veneration. 

Monuments gigantic, though ruinous, of this branch of Druid- 
ictl learning vet remain in the vestiges which are found in 
Anglesea. Caer Edsis, the astronomer’s hill, and Cerrig- 
Brudyn, the astronomer’s circle, are names still given to the 
ruins of a Druidical temple, and a neighboring summit. 

Cesar tells us that the moon governed their military operations: 
Pliny also asserts, that their compulation of time was regulated 
by that planet; aud that they bad a cycle of thirty years, which 
coincided with the cycle of Pythagoras, and the revolution of 
Saturn. 

Their acquaintance with geometry appears from the fact, 
which Cesar has given us, that all disputes with regard to bound- 
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aries and landmarks, were referred to their decision: (Cesar, 
p. 6. c. 13,) and that they speculated on the size of the uni¬ 
verse, and of this earth in particular. The ruins which yet 
remain of their temples and monuments, are illustrations of tlieir 
acquaintance with mechanics truly wonderful. Slone Henge, on 
Salisbury Plain, is one of the most remarkable of these ruins. 
But there are many others scattered over England, Wales, An- 
glesea, and the Western Islands. These buildings consisted of 
urge blocks of stone, arranged in circles, at regular intervals, 
and placed for the most part upright in the earth, with transverse 
blocks across their tops. They had no roofs, as the Druids 
considered it unlawful to worship God within walls, or under 
roofs. ( Tac.) This was a very remarkable and sublime super¬ 
stition, that the broad sky alone was a proper covering for the 
abode of Deity, and recalls to memory the declaration of the 
Apostle— 1 God is not worshiped in temples, as though be 
needed any thing!’ The Magi of Persia inculcated the same 
idea. 

The Druids were the physicians of both Gaul and Britain. 
Their knowledge of medicine was of course small. They were 
acquainted with the healing qualities of a few simples are 
said to have made anatomy their study, and mingled magical 
rites and ceremonies with all their practice. When the life of 
a patient was despaired of, they made sacrifice of some other 
man, in the belief that life alone could atone for life. This 
barbarous practice demonstrates the meanness of their medical 
knowledge. 

We are informed by Mela that the Druids were both theoretical 
and practical masters of eloquence. One of their deities, called 
Ogruins, or the power of eloquence, was worshipped with great 
devotion. He was represented as an old man, encircled by a 
crowd, with slender chains extending from his mouth to their 
ears. The Druids had ample opportunities for exercising their 
eloquenc e in teaching both their pupils and the people, in ar¬ 
guing before the courts and councils of the nation, and ha¬ 
ranguing their armies. The most surprising acounts are given of 
their power over the minds of men, by their eloquence; but 
it is quite as reasonable to suppose, that their influence was de¬ 
rived from other causes. 

Their religion was duplicate, like that of the Persian Magi, 
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and the order of ancient priesthood. One portion of it they 
communicated to the people; the other they concealed in their 
own bosoms. 

A plurality of gods was taught openly to the people ; and 
this family of deities, was composed of the attributes of God 
personified, of the heavenly bodies, of natural phenomena, and 
of deified mortals. Human sacrifices were the most abomina¬ 
ble portion of this religion, and finally became the cause of Ro¬ 
man persecution, and the destruction of the Druids. Crimi¬ 
nals were taken for the sacrifice, when they could be obtained ; 
but whenever they could not be procured, the innocent were 
made the victims of this unholy superstition. Their religious 
festivals were numerous;—the most remarkable were held on 
the first day of every month, according to their reckoning, (the 
6th day, according to ours,) and annually, as near the tenth of 
March as the age of the moon would allow, and on the first of 
May. The former annual celebration was that of cutting the 
misletoe from the oak. Both the tree and the vine were held 
sacred, and when found together were regarded with great ven¬ 
eration ; and the festival was held with the utmost solemnity. 
The anniversary of May was in honor of the Sun, under his name 
Belinus. Large fires were kindled on the hill-tops, and with 
certain ceremonies to expiate the sins of the people, four-footed 
animals were driven into the flames. The festival was called 
Beltein.* 

Connected with their religion, they made and administered the 
law. All their enactments and decisions were considered to be the 
revelations of the will of Heaven, and were, therefore, the most sa¬ 
cred and binding. They were also the executors of the laws *, thus 
combining in themselves, what constitutes a perfect tyranny, the 
three divisions of government, legislative, judicial and executive. 
If their decrees were not complied with at once, they were en¬ 
forced by the sentence of excommunication, or interdict; by 
which every civil and social tie was sundered. The miserable 
victim of this sentence was driven from every religious service, 
as accursed by the gods; separated from society, and depriv¬ 
ed of the rights of a citizen, as unworthy of the protection of the 
laws; and forbidden to hold intercourse with his relations or 
friends, as though polluted:— 

* Scott uses the word as synonymous with spring.—* Blooming it Beltein, 
in autumn to fade.’ 
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His prediction of ruin to Rome, and the cause which he gives 
for it, sound rather strangely from the mouth of one who belong¬ 
ed to a sect, the history of which was written in human blood. 
Said he, 

‘ Rome shall perish! Write that word 
In the blood that the hath tpilt! 

Perish, hated and abhorred. 

Deep in ruin as in guilt!' 

Peace be to their manes! 
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